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INTRODUCTION 


In  this  modern  machine  age  with  its  wide  diversity  of 
business7  professional,  and  industrial  pursuits,  the  average 
person  is  apt  to  give  little  thought  to  the  enormous  value  of 
wildlife  in  its  relation  to  humanity. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign,  however,  that  the  number  of 
people  who  have  become  conservation-minded  in  recent 
years  is  steadily  growing,  and  among  these  are  many  who 
are  seeking  to  learn  more  about  the  life  and  habits  of  the 
wild  creatures  which  populate  our  fields  and  woodlands. 

In  order  to  supply  such  information,  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  has  published  this  pamphlet  in  the  belief 
that  it  will  help  both  young  and  old  better  to  appreciate  the 
game  birds  and  mammals  and  the  valuable  fur-bearers  which 
live  today  in  our  Commonwealth. 

NICHOLAS  BIDDLE 

PRESIDENT 


Harrisburg,  Pa., 
August  1,  1938 


Chapter  I 


THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA  WILDLIFE 


Primeval  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  was  a primeval  wonderland.  In  the  glades  of  the 
forest-crowned  mountains  dwelt  herds  of  noble  Wapiti,  or  American 
elk ; deer  lived  in  the  opener  sections ; bears  roamed  the  rugged  ridges ; 
tawny  panthers  stalked  their  prey  in  the  shaded  valleys ; bison  or  buf- 
faloes wandered  in  tremendous  herds,  not  only  in  the  more  open  sec- 
tions, but  through  the  woodlands ; packs  of  gray  wolves  howled  and 
hunted  on  winter  nights;  and  a great  many  smaller  animals  lived 
along  the  streams  and  in  the  sheltered  valleys.  Overhead  flew  vast 
flocks  of  migratory  waterfowl,  and  passenger  pigeons  sometimes 
darkened  the  sun  with  their  great  numbers. 

The  Indians  who  lived  in  Pennsylvania  apparently  did  not  exter- 
minate any  species  of  bird  or  mammal.  They  had  comparatively  crude 
weapons  and  usually  killed  only  what  they  needed  for  food  or  cloth- 
ing. They  killed  wolves  or  wildcats  not,  as  a rule,  because  they  con- 
sidered these  animals  enemies  of  game;  they  killed  them  for  their 
fur,  and  they  regarded  them,  accordingly,  as  valuable.  It  was  princi- 
pally the  coming  of  the  White  Man  that  spelled  disaster  for  native 
wildlife. 

The  White  Man  killed  game  for  food.  He  killed  only  what  he 
needed  at  first,  but  as  communities  developed  his  greed  grew.  Later 
he  induced  the  Indian  to  kill  for  him  by  offering  desirable  articles  in 
exchange  for  venison  and  buffalo  hides.  The  deadly  gun  came  to  take 
the  place  of  the  bow  and  arrow.  As  towns  developed,  markets  were 
established  and  game  came  to  be  regarded  as  a staple  product,  to  be 
bought  and  sold  along  with  grains  and  vegetables. 

Depletion  of  Wildlife 

As  the  White  Man  pushed  westward,  the  Indians  disappeared  or 
retreated,  and  with  them  the  herds  of  buffalo  and  elk.  There  remained 
behind  other  animals  which  do  not  range  so  widely,  but  these  were 
shot  down  one  by  one  until  few,  if  any,  remained.  By  1390  bison  and 
elk  had  long  since  been  exterminated;  gray  wolves  and  panthers 
were  so  rare  they  were  virtually  unknown ; a few  white-tailed  deer 
lived  in  the  wilder  sections,  eluding,  as  best  they  could,  the  market 
hunter  and  the  rapidly  developing  network  of  railways  and  roads 
which  carried  civilization  into  the  mountain  fastnesses;  occasional 
bears  ranged  the  wild  gulches ; a pitiable  remnant  of  the  multitudes 
of  passenger  pigeons  remained — so  small  a remnant,  in  fact,  that 
this  bird  was  considered  virtually  extinct  at  the  time.  Ruffed  grouse, 
bobwhites,  a few  wild  turkeys,  rabbits,  squirrels — these  remained 
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Pennsylvania  offers  a great  variety  of  scenic  splendor  throughout  the  year. 


it  is  true,  but  their  existence  was  yearly  threatened  by  an  increasing 
army  of  hunters  who  appeared  to  have  no  interest  in  the  heritage 
of  wildlife  they  might  leave  to  posterity. 

Much  of  this  destruction  of  birds  and  mammals  was  purely  ma- 
terialistic. Men  who  might  have  developed  farms  for  the  production 
of  grain  or  meat  devoted  themselves  to  pursuing  deer,  to  killing 
ducks  by  the  thousands  with  great  cannon-like  guns,  and  to  netting 
and  shooting  passenger  pigeons.  Market  stalls  were  glutted,  the  car- 
casses sometimes  rotting  by  the  carload.  Thousands  of  barrels  of 
passenger  pigeons  were  shipped  to  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  New 
York  markets. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  interested  men  began 
to  wonder  what  was  happening  to  wildlife.  The  disappearance  of 
the  passenger  pigeon  caused  wide  comment  because  these  birds  had 
been  so  amazingly  abundant.  Many  offered  the  theory  that  the  birds 
had  been  killed  by  a storm  or  pestilence,  but  the  well  informed  real- 
ized that  Man  was  chiefly  responsible  for  their  obliteration.  They 
also  realized  that  if  wildlife  was  to  be  saved,  they  themselves  would 
have  to  develop  the  means  of  saving  it. 


Wildlife  Conservation  Begins 

Little  by  little  those  pioneers  began  to  mould  sentiment  in  favor 
of  protecting  wildlife — a sentiment  which  grew  so  strong  and  wide- 
spread as  the  years  passed  by  that  it  resulted,  in  June  1895,  in  the 
creation,  by  Act  of  Assembly,  of  a Board  of  Game  Commissioners 
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in  Pennsylvania,  which  was  subsequently  appointed  in  November, 
1896.  These  men,  then  a body  of  six,  received  no  salary  for  their 
labors,  yet  they  were  faced  with  the  terrific  task  of  bringing  wild- 
life back  to  a land  virtually  destitute  of  game.  It  was  a gigantic  task 
— one  to  be  accomplished  only  with  enthusiasm  born  of  the  highest 
sort  of  altruism  and  the  most  intense  devotion  to  a cause. 

However,  the  Commission  had  one  great  advantage  in  its  attempt 
to  restore  Pennsylvania  wildlife  to  abundance;  it  was  dealing  with  a 
region  wonderfully  varied  and  ideally  adapted  to  the  protection  and 
development  of  game  life.  While  lumbering  interests  and  forest  fires 
had  denuded  most  of  the  mountains  of  their  great  trees,  some  forests 
remained,  and  the  majority  of  the  State  was  a potential  game  propa- 
gating plant.  The  sequestered  mountains,  parts  of  them  rugged  and 
wild,  were  an  admirable  home  for  deer  and  bears,  while  the  farm- 
lands were  suited  to  small  game.  The  climate  in  the  main  was  favor- 
able; food  bearing  plants  were  abundant;  and,  what  is  more,  the 
average  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  soon  caught  the  Commission’s  spirit 
of  conservation  and  tried  to  cooperate.  Had  Pennsylvania’s  plundered 
wilderness  offered  less,  the  results  would  certainly  not  have  been  so 
gratifying. 

Drafting  of  Rigid  Laws 

The  Commission  immediately  became  interested  in  saving  the 
deer.  One  of  its  first  moves  was  to  promote,  successfully,  legislation 
stopping  deer  hunting  with  dogs.  A subsequent  law  prohibited  the 
sale  of  game,  which  eventually  put  a stop  to  all  market  hunting.  How- 


Wild  turkeys  at  the  edge  of  a food  patch  planted  by  the  Game  Commission. 
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ever,  the  fact  that  little  money  was  available  with  which  to  work 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  enforce  the  law.  Only  $800  was  appro- 
priated for  all  activities  in  1897,  and  most  of  that  was  used  for  post- 
age and  express.  Under  these  circumstances  only  one  game  protector 
could  be  regularly  employed,  and  he  had  no  easy  task  patrolling  the 
whole  Commonwealth.  Help  came  in  1901  when  the  Legislature  in- 
creased the  appropriation  to  $3,000.  Two  years  later  a non-resident 
hunter’s  license  law  was  passed;  and  in  1905  cub  bears  were  first 
given  protection.  The  first  game  refuge  law  also  was  passed  in  1905 
and  in  that  year  the  first  refuge  was  established  on  State  Forest  Lands 
in  Clinton  County. 

The  law  protecting  doe  deer  and  an  act  prohibiting  the  use  of 
automatic  firearms  were  passed  in  1907.  The  buck  law  protected  all 
female  deer,  permitting  only  males  with  antlers  visible  above  the 
head  to  be  shot,  but  placing  no  restriction  on  the  size  of  the  antlers. 
Later  hunters  were  restricted  to  bucks  with  antlers  two  inches  above 
the  hair,  still  later  to  four  inches,  then  to  six,  and  finally  to  two  or 
more  points  to  one  antler,  the  law  now  in  effect.  This  measure  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  present  tremendous  deer  population.  In 
1909  a law  was  passed  preventing  unnaturalized  foreigners  from  pos- 
sessing shotguns  and  rifles,  and  in  1915  an  act  was  passed  preventing 
them  from  owning  dogs  and  pistols. 

Next  to  the  establishment  of  the  Game  Commission,  the  most 
important  single  step  in  the  development  of  Pennsylvania’s  game 
system  was  the  Hunters’  License  Law  of  1913.  With  the  passage  of 
this  act,  which  provided  for  a license  fee  of  $1.00,  more  adequate  work- 
ing funds  soon  became  available.  As  a result,  more  game  protectors 
were  employed  and  more  adequately  paid ; more  lands  were  set  aside 
for  game  refuges ; game  animals  were  brought  in  from  outside  the 
Commonwealth  to  replenish  the  decreasing  supply;  game  manage- 
ment was  begun  in  earnest. 

The  first  effective  bounty  law,  which  permitted  the  paying  of  a 
certain  sum  of  money  for  the  killing  of  animals  considered  destructive 
to  game  also  was  enacted  in  1913. 

The  first  State  Game  Lands,  approximately  6,000  acres  in  Elk 
County,  were  purchased  in  1920.  Prior  to  that  all  refuges  and  public 
hunting  grounds  were  on  State  Forests,  or  on  a few  areas  leased,  the 
Game  Commission  paying  the  taxes  as  rental.  In  1923  all  the  Game 
Laws  were  codified  and  thereby  made  more  intelligible.  At  the  same 
time,  the  resident  hunter’s  license  fee  was  increased  to  $1.25,  and  the 
non-resident  hunter’s  license  fee  to  $15.00. 

By  using  moneys  left  over  from  other  activities,  the  Commission 
was  successful  in  acquiring  about  92,000  acres  of  State  Game  Lands 
by  the  end  of  1927.  Then  in  1929,  the  Legislature  definitely  earmarked 
75c  out  of  each  $2.00  license  for  this  work,  thus  providing  a stable 
fund  for  carrying  on  the  land  purchase  and  management  program 
from  year  to  year.  Today  the  Commission  owns  almost  600,000  acres 
of  State  Game  Lands. 

This,  very  briefly,  is  a sketch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion’s early  history  and  development. 
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Chapter  II 


THE  WILDLIFE  PROGRAM  TODAY 


A Rich  Heritage  Regained 

Today  Pennsylvania  is  again  famous  for  her  wildlife  resources. 
Her  wilderness  areas  furnish  a home  for  thousands  of  white-tailed 
deer  and  for  numerous  black  bears.  Her  mountains  harbor  flocks  of 
wild  turkeys,  while  her  woodland  glades  and  open  countrysides  re- 
sound to  the  drumming  of  grouse,  the  whistle  of  bobwhites,  and  the 
crowing  of  ringneck  pheasants.  Cottontail  rabbits  live  in  her  brush- 
lands,  fields  and  fence  rows,  and  squirrels  frisk  in  her  woodlots. 
Thousands  of  waterfowl  rest  and  feed  on  her  lakes  and  streams 
during  migration,  and  a few  species  remain  to  breed. 

Pennsylvania  is  also  rich  in  fur  bearers.  Foxes,  both  red  and  gray, 
raccoons,  skunks,  muskrats,  minks,  and  weasels  are  abundant  and 
add  great  value  to  the  wildlife  store.  Even  wildcats  survive  in  some 
of  the  wilder  mountainous  sections,  though  not  abundantly. 

The  Refuge  System 

The  Game  Refuge  System  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief  fac- 
tors in  re-establishing  wildlife. 

At  this  writing  there  have  been  established  211  Primary  Refuges, 
with  approximately  127,503.8  acres  enclosed  by  wire.  Of  these,  128 
are  on  State  Game  Lands,  81  on  State  Forest  Lands,  and  2 on  National 
Forest  Lands.  Ample  public  hunting  grounds  surround  each  refuge. 
Smaller,  auxiliary  refuges  are  established  on  lands  where  the  hunting 
rights  only  are  leased  for  a period  of  five  or  more  years. 

Refuges  are  patrolled  regularly,  refuge  lines  and  trails  are  well 
brushed  out  and  posted  at  all  times,  and  the  boundary  wire  is  kept 
in  good  condition.  Predatory  birds  and  animals  are  controlled  where 
necessary,  and  game  is  fed  in  winter. 

Wherever  it  is  advisable  to  do  so,  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  grain 
crops  are  planted  to  provide  both  food  and  cover. 

Farm-Game  Program 

In  order  to  provide  more  public  shooting  grounds  in  the  thickly 
populated  and  intensively  tilled  farming  regions  of  the  State,  and  to 
make  landowners  more  appreciative  of  the  economic  and  recreational 
values  of  wildlife,  the  Game  Commission  in  1936  developed  a cooper- 
ative farm-game  program  based  on  the  Auxiliary  Refuge  Law.  This 
program  includes  the  acquisition  of  public  hunting  rights  by  lease, 
without  cost  to  the  Commission,  in  certain  counties  in  the  southeast- 
ern and  southwestern  parts  of  the  State.  Projects  are  established  on 
blocks  of  contiguous  lands,  preferably  around  2,000  to  3,000  acres, 

(Turn  to  Page  12) 
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EASTERN  WILD  TURKEY 


EASTERN  WILD  TURKEY 

Meleagris  gall opavo  silvestris  (Vieillot) 

[From  the  Latin  meleagris,  meaning  a guinea  fowl;  gallus,  meaning  a 
cock;  pavo,  meaning  a peafowl;  and  silvestris,  meaning  of  the  forest.] 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION:  Legs  pinkish-grey.  General  body  color,  iridescent 
bronze;  long  primary  wing  feathers  black,  barred  with  gray.  Band  across  tip  of  tail  is 
chocolate-brown  rather  than  creamy-white.  Length  of  toms  approximately  44  inches; 
height  about  28  inches;  wingspread  nearly  60  inches.  Hens  roughly  one-third 
smaller.  Average  weight  of  adult  toms  about  15  pounds;  mature  hens  approximately 
8 pounds. 

Primarily  a woodland  species,  the  wild  turkey  likes  to  feed  and  rear  its  young 
along  the  edge  of  forest  clearings  of  various  types.  It  subsists  largely  on  nuts,  berries, 
wild  grapes,  grasses  and  seeds  of  various  sorts,  including  corn  and  other  cultivated 
grains,  in  fall  and  winter,  while  numerous  greens  and  a host  of  different  insects  are 
eaten  in  spring  and  summer. 

During  the  winter  months  the  turkeys  flock  together  in  favorite  woodland 
haunts.  Usually  they  are  found  not  far  from  some  open  mountain  spring  where-food 
and  water  are  readily  available. 

About  the  middle  of  March  the  flocks  begin  to  scatter  and  the  mating  season 
begins  a few  weeks  later.  During  April  the  toms  can  frequently  be  heard  gobbling 
on  the  hillsides.  Normally  one  tom  mates  with  a number  of  different  hens,  and  the 
older  males  frequently  drive  off  the  younger  toms  in  fierce  combat.  Sometimes  they 
even  invade  the  farmlands  seeking  combat  with  and  occasionally  killing  domesti- 
cated gobblers. 

The  nesting  season  begins  commonly  in  May.  The  eggs  are  usually  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  in  number,  varying  widely  in  color,  but  being  most  frequently  a buff 
splotched  with  brown.  Their  incubation  requires  twenty-eight  days. 

The  young  leave  the  nest  when  only  a few  hours  old  and  for  several  months 
thereafter  follow  their  mothers,  learning  to  forage  for  themselves  and  to  be  ever  alert 
to  any  and  all  danger  signals. 
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GRAY  AND  BLACK  SQUIRRELS 

Sciurus  carolinensis  ( Gmelin ) 

(From  the  Greek  sciurus , meaning  tail  and  shadow  (hence  sitting  in  the 
shadow  of  its  tail),  and  the  Latin  carolinensis , meaning  of  Carolina.] 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION:  The  gray  squirrel  is  in  general  a rich  gray  tinged  with 
black;  under  parts  leaden  white;  cheeks  and  paws  reddish  brown  or  tan.  The  black 
squirrel  is  merely  a color  phase  of  the  gray,  ranging  from  normal  gray  to  jet  black. 
Average  length  roughly  20  inches,  including  tail  of  9 inches.  Average  weight  approxi- 
mately one  pound. 

The  gray  squirrel  and  its  black  brethren  are  commonly  found  in  the  deep 
forests,  in  farm  woodlots,  and  even  in  city  parks. 

Their  food  consists  largely  of  nuts,  buds,  seeds  and  grains,  though  insects  and 
occasionally  flesh  in  various  forms  are  also  taken  at  intervals.  In  widely  scattered 
hiding  places,  they  store  nuts  and  other  foods  in  the  ground,  or  in  hollow  trees,  for 
use  during  the  winter  months  when  otherwise  not  readily  available. 

Usually  one  litter  of  young  is  produced  in  March  or  April  and  a second  in 
August  or  September.  The  young  number  from  two  to  six  and  are  blind,  practically 
naked,  and  quite  helpless  at  birth.  Normally  they  do  not  venture  from  the  nest 
until  about  six  weeks  of  age. 

RUSTY  FOX  SQUIRREL 

Sciurus  niger  rufiventer  (Geoff ry) 

[From  the  Greek  sciurus  meaning  in  the  shadow  of  its  tail,  and  the  Latin 
niger,  meaning  black,  and  rufiventer , meaning  rufus  or  red  coloring.] 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION:  The  rusty  fox  squirrel  closely  resembles  the  gray 
squirrel  in  shape  except  that  it  is  somewhat  chunkier  in  build.  Salt  and  pepper  gray 
body  with  reddish  tinge.  Cheeks  and  underparts  orange  brown.  Appreciably  larger 
than  gray  squirrel.  Average  length  about  25  inches,  including  tail  of  12  inches; 
average  weight,  approximately  2 pounds.  In  Pennsylvania  the  animals  are  limited 
to  the  western  and  south  central  counties.  Breeding  habits,  food,  etc.,  same  as 
gray  squirrel. 
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GRAY 


A representative  of  the  Commission  explains  the  Auxiliary  Game  Refuge 
Law  to  a cooperating  farmer. 


upon  which  numerous  small  refuges  of  two  to  fifty  acres  each  are 
set  aside  for  pheasants,  quail,  rabbits,  squirrels,  etc.,  with  the  under- 
standing that  not  over  one-third  of  any  given  block  shall  be  devoted 
to  refuges,  the  balance  to  be  open  to  public  hunting. 

These  small  retreat  areas  are  surrounded  by  a single  strand  wire 
and  appropriately  posted.  A 150-yard  safety  zone  also  is  posted 
around  all  occupied  dwellings  and  outbuildings.  Agents  of  the  Com- 
mission enforce  the  law  on  the  entire  project. 

The  refuge  areas  are  stocked  as  heavily  as  needed.  Food  strips  are 
planted  adjacent  thereto,  and  winter  feeding  and  predator  control 
are  also  carried  on.  Landowners  are  encouraged  to  improve  the  game 
habitat  in  the  surrounding  territory,  and  to  trap,  for  distribution 
elsewhere,  any  surplus  game  that  can  be  spared  from  the  refuge  units. 
In  some  instances  cooperating  landowners  raise  game  under  wire  for 
the  Commission  and  are  compensated  accordingly.  Practiced  exten- 
sively, this  plan  may  result  in  farmers  helping  the  State  to  produce 
several  times  the  quantity  of  game  that  can  be  bought  or  raised  on 
the  State’s  game  farms. 

This  program  has  offered  a new  approach  to  Pennsylvania’s  farm- 
game  problem,  but  until  the  Commission  makes  sufficient  experimen- 
tal tests  its  ultimate  value  cannot  be  determined.  Should  it  work  out 
satisfactorily  it  may  later  be  extended  to  the  entire  thickly  hunted 
agricultural  area  of  the  State  if  funds  permit. 

As  of  this  writing  projects  have  been  completed  in  all  the  counties 
set  aside  for  the  purpose,  thus  throwing  open  to  the  hunters  of 
Pennsylvania  over  65,000  additional  acres  of  desirable  public  shoot- 
ing grounds. 
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Game  Protection 

The  apprehension  and  prosecution  of  violators  of  the  Game  Law 
has,  and  always  will  play  an  important  part  in  game  administration. 
So  will  winter  feeding,  control  of  predators,  game  distribution,  the 
establishment  of  good-will  between  sportsmen  and  landowners,  the 
improvement  of  wildlife  habitats,  and  many  other  activities  which 
directly  or  indirectly  constitute  life  insurance  policies  for  game. 
There  are  always  those  who  have  an  absolute  disregard  for  laws  of 
any  kind,  and  their  activities  can  be  curtailed  only  by  using  stringent 
and  absolutely  impartial  methods. 

Over  the  years  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  has  developed 
one  of  the  most  efficient  field  administrative  staffs  in  America.  Since 
1926  all  appointees  to  such  field  positions  have  been  selected  by  com- 
petitive examination  only.  In  recent  years  all  field  officers  were  given 
special  short  training  courses  annually  during  the  summer  months 
to  assist  them  with  their  work.  This  staff  operates  on  a non-political 
basis,  and  is  constantly  endeavoring  to  improve  wildlife  conditions 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Training  Men 

In  order  to  insure  the  best  possible  law  enforcement,  and  to 
expand  sound  game  management  practices  generally,  a permanent 
Training  School  for  new  field  personnel,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  was  established  two  years  ago.  This  school  assures  only  the 
highest  trained  type  of  field  workers,  fully  qualified  to  fill  future 

(Turn  to  Page  18) 


Members  of  the  first  class  to  graduate  from  the  Commission's  Training  School. 
This  school  assures  only  the  highest  type  of  trained  field  workers. 
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COTTONTAIL  RABBIT 


COTTONTAIL  RABBIT 

Sylvilagus  transitionalis  (Bangs) 

[From  Greek  and  Latin,  Sylvilagus,  meaning  “Woods  rabbit” 
and  the  Latin  transitionalis,  meaning  of  the  Transition  Life  Zone.] 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION:  Grayish  brown  above,  white  below.  Black  spot  be- 
tween ears.  Average  length  16  inches;  weight,  slightly  more  than  2 pounds.  Tail 
about  2 inches,  4 toes  on  each  foot. 

The  cottontail  is  one  of  our  most  familiar  animals.  It  is  the  “Peter”  and  “Molly” 
of  folklore.  A member  of  the  rodent  family,  it  is  almost  an  absolute  vegetarian,  eating 
meats  of  any  kind  only  on  very  rare  occasions.  During  spring  and  summer  they  eat 
greens  of  all  kinds,  while  certain  fruits  and  cultivated  crops  also  form  an  important 
part  of  the  diet.  During  winter  they  subsist  upon  the  green  bark  of  woody  plants, 
waste  corn,  weed  seeds  and  other  forms  of  plant  life. 

Due  to  its  reproductive  capacity,  and  the  fact  that  so  many  creatures  prey  upon 
it,  the  rabbit  is  often  called  the  “bread  of  the  forest.”  During  most  seasons  the  does,  as 
the  females  are  called,  produce  several  litters  of  young  which  average  five  in  number. 
The  first  of  these  are  usually  born  in  March,  the  last  in  August. 

The  young  are  born  in  a fur-lined  nest  carefully  constructed  in  a shallow  de- 
pression in  the  ground.  At  birth  they  are  blind,  practically  naked,  and  quite  helpless. 
Their  eyes  open  soon  after  the  end  of  the  first  week  and  only  a few  days  later  they 
leave  the  nest  to  forage  for  themselves. 

The  cottontail  is  most  active  during  the  night  and  early  evening  when  they  are 
so  frequently  seen  scampering  about  feeding  and  playing  along  highways  where 
many  of  them  are  killed  by  automobiles.  During  warmer  weather  they  spend  the 
day  sitting  in  tufts  of  grass,  under  brush  piles,  and  other  protected  places.  In  severe 
weather  they  seek  protection  in  holes  dug  by  groundhogs  and  other  animals,  but  it 
is  interesting  to  know  that  they  do  not  themselves  dig  burrows. 
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VARYING  HARE 


Lepus  americanus  virginianus  (Harlan) 

[From  the  Latin  lepus,  meaning  a hare,  americanus,  mean- 
ing of  America  and  virginianus , meaning  of  Virginia.) 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION:  Grayish-brown  above  and  white  below  in  summer; 
almost  entirely  white  in  winter.  Average  length  22  inches.  Ears  large  and  broad, 
length  about  3 inches.  Average  weight  3%  pounds. 

The  varying  hare  derives  its  name  from  its  seasonal  color  change  from  summer 
brown  to  winter  white.  Likewise  its  common  name  “snowshoe  rabbit”  from  its  large, 
heavily  furred  feet  which  act  as  supports  in  the  deep  snow. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  best  known  mammals  of  the  northern  forests, 
the  varying  hare,  like  the  ruffed  grouse,  is  a cyclic  species  whose  numbers  vary 
widely  from  time  to  time. 

Starting  in  a given  year  when  the  animals  are  comparatively  scarce  throughout 
their  natural  range,  hares  tend  to  build  up  rapidly  their  population  density  during 
a period  of  from  seven  to  ten  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  they  are  unusually 
abundant  and  the  cycle  at  its  “peak.”  The  peak  lasts  usually  only  one  and  at  the  most 
two  years,  and  within  a very  short  period  of  months  drops  back  again  to  a “low,” 
or  period  of  great  scarcity,  wherefrom  during  another  period  of  years  it  again  in- 
creases. This  up  and  down  is  repeated  ad  infinitum. 

During  both  summer  and  winter  the  hare  sits  motionless  in  its  “form”  during 
the  daylight  hours  and  scampers  about  usually  only  after  dark.  Never  does  it  dig  a 
burrow  of  its  own  or  enter  that  of  another  animal. 

Hares  feed  upon  different  greens  during  the  warmer  months,  but  when  the 
snow  is  on  the  ground  the  bark  of  certain  trees  and  the  needles  from  some  of  the 
evergreens  make  up  their  entire  bill-of-fare. 

Mating  occurs  in  early  spring  and  the  young  are  born  shortly  thereafter,  fully 
furred  and  with  eyes  open.  They  leave  the  nest  within  a few  days. 


SUMMER 
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RACCOON 

Procyon  lotor  lotor  ( Linnaeus ) 

(From  the  Greek  pro , meaning  before,  and  cyon, 
meaning  dog,  and  the  Latin  lotor,  meaning  a washer.) 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION:  Brownish-gray  above,  gray  beneath.  Total  length 
about  3 feet;  tail  10  to  12  inches,  heavily  furred  and  black  ringed.  Average  weight  of 
males  from  12  to  15  pounds;  larger  specimens  common.  Females  from  10  to  12 
pounds.  Nose  long  and  pointed,  ears  upright.  Five  toes  on  all  feet;  soles  of  feet  bare 
and  flat.  Tracks  of  hind  feet  resemble  those  of  small  child. 

The  chunky  little  raccoon  with  its  inquisitive,  mask-like  face,  is  a common 
inhabitant  of  our  wooded  areas,  living  in  hollow  trees  and  other  natural  cavities. 

Although  a timid  creature,  its  docility  can  quickly  be  supplanted  by  a tenacity 
and  cleverness  which  challenges  its  worst  enemies.  It  uses  its  front  feet  more  or  less 
as  hands,  is  an  agile  climber,  and  can  come  down  a tree  either  backwards  or  forwards. 

Mating  takes  place  about  February,  and  the  young,  or  cubs,  which  are  born  in 
April  or  May,  usually  number  from  three  to  six  and  are  colored  like  their  parents. 
Normally  they  do  not  leave  the  den  until  about  two  months  old. 

Raccoons  feed  upon  shellfish,  crayfish,  frogs,  fish,  turtles,  snakes,  eggs,  insects, 
small  birds,  poultry,  fruits,  nuts  and  cultivated  crops,  principally  corn.  That  they 
always  wash  their  food  in  water  is  a fallacy,  for  often  they  feed  far  from  water.  They 
hunt  at  night,  usually  frequenting  stream  sides  or  the  margins  of  lakes  where  they 
search  the  low  water  and  riffles  for  food. 

During  severe  weather  they  frequently  hibernate  for  periods  varying  from 
only  a few  days  to  as  much  as  several  months.  The  ’coon  is  an  unusually  intelligent 
animal.  Its  extreme  curiosity,  however,  frequently  brings  disaster  because  trappers 
take  advantage  of  the  trait  and  entice  them  into  the  traps  by  means  of  shiny  metal 
lures  which  the  animals  “feel  forced  to  investigate.” 


BLACK  BEAR 

Ursus  americanus  ( Pallas ) 

[From  the  Latin  ursus,  meaning  a bear, 
and  Americanus,  meaning  of  America.) 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION:  Glossy  black,  with  brownish-gray  face.  Occasional 
white  spot  on  chest.  Brown  individuals  occur  rarely.  Average  length  about  5 feet; 
height  at  shoulder  about  28  inches.  Average  weight  from  250  to  300  pounds.  The  larg- 
est Pennsylvania  specimens  have  measured  six  feet  and  weighed  over  600  pounds. 
Sight  poor;  hearing  and  smell  keen.  Soles  of  feet  bare. 

The  black  bear,  a solitary  animal  usually,  inhabits  the  deep  forests,  and  its 
presence  usually  is  made  known  only  by  its  tracks  and  other  telltale  signs. 

It  is  omnivorous  in  its  food  habits  and  throughout  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
carrion,  fish,  insects,  honey,  sheep,  pigs,  nuts,  fruits  and  cultivated  crops  are  all 
readily  eaten. 

The  mating  season  occurs  usually  during  June,  but  even  then  the  animals  other 
than  old  and  young  are  seldom  seen  in  pairs. 

Literally  gorging  themselves  in  late  fall,  they  seek  some  sheltered  spot  when 
snow  comes,  such  as  a cave  in  the  rocks,  a hollow  stump  or  even  the  bottom  of  a 
brush  pile,  and  begin  their  long  winter’s  sleep.  Their  life  energies  are  at  their  lowest 
ebb  during  this  period  and  they  subsist  wholly  on  the  fat  accumulated  before  hi- 
bernating. 

In  the  middle  of  hibernation,  most  frequently  in  late  January,  the  young,  num- 
bering from  one  to  four,  are  born.  They  are  practically  naked,  almost  helpless,  and 
exceptionally  small.  Their  eyes  are  closed,  they  measure  only  about  eight  inches  in 
length,  and  weigh  from  eight  to  twelve  ounces. 

The  young  remain  with  their  mother  during  the  summer  months  and  do  not 
leave  her  until  winter  once  again  induces  hibernation.  Only  when  wounded,  cor- 
nered, or  defending  their  young  will  they  attack  a human  being. 
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vacancies,  and  consequently  reduces  administrative  costs  below  those 
to  be  expected  when  untrained  personnel  is  employed. 

Students  selected  for  training  are  “enlisted”  for  a period  of  one 
year,  commissioned  as  Deputy  Game  Protectors,  and  receive  special- 
ized training  during  that  time.  This  training  includes  a study  of  the 
entire  history  of  the  Game  Commission,  its  objectives,  its  organiza- 
tion, and  its  administrative  setup.  It  also  includes  a thorough  work- 
ing knowledge  of  game  law  administration,  detailed  instructions  on 
the  acquisition,  development,  and  management  of  State  game  lands 
and  refuges,  a practical  study  of  the  modern  methods  of  propagating 
game  birds  and  game  animals,  how  properly  to  restock  them,  and 
how  best  to  improve  and  manage  the  game  habitat. 


Propagation 

An  ever-increasing  army  of  hunters  naturally  demands  more 
game  to  hunt;  consequently  it  is  important  that  the  native  supply 
be  supplemented  wherever  possible,  and  that  depleted  areas  be  re- 
plenished. The  Game  Commission  operates  four  State  Game  Farms 
located  as  follows : Fisher  Game  Farm,  Schwenksville,  Montgomery 
County;  Loyalsock  Game  Farm,  Loyalsock,  Lycoming  County;  Jor- 
dan Game  Farm,  New  Castle,  Lawrence  County;  Wild  Turkey  Farm, 
Honey  Grove,  Juniata  County.  They  are  open  for  inspection  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  public  is  invited  to  visit  them.  Sportsmen 
interested  in  raising  their  own  game  birds  will  find  such  an  inspection 
very  helpful,  as  will  the  Commission’s  bulletin  on  how  to  propagate 
game  birds,  which  can  be  had  free  of  charge  upon  request. 

Research 

To  further  increase  the  available  knowledge  of  the  biology  and 
geological  distribution  of  our  game  birds  and  mammals,  a well 
rounded  program  of  research  was  established  a few  years  ago. 
Numerous  important  discoveries  have  already  been  made  in  this  field 
and  their  practical  application  has  greatly  improved  the  future  out- 
look for  wildlife.  Where  once  the  Commission  was  faced  with  difficult 
problems,  such  as  those  affecting  deer,  beaver,  rabbits  and  predatory 
creatures,  extensive  research  has  enabled  it  to  apply  effective  rem- 
edies in  each  case.  Various  publications  on  research  findings  are 
available  free  to  all  who  wish  them. 

A cooperative  program  of  research  also  was  recently  established 
between  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and 
the  Game  Commission,  the  cost  to  be  divided  by  each  cooperator.  The 
purpose  of  this  undertaking  is  to  extend  more  widely  the  research 
program  of  the  Commission,  thus  enabling  it  to  learn  more  about  the 
requirements  of  the  creatures  it  is  seeking  to  manage  and  increase. 


Restocking 

An  ideal  game  state  should  produce,  within  its  boundaries,  all  the 
game  necessary  to  meet  its  requirements.  However,  such  a game  pop- 
ulation can  hardly  be  expected  of  Pennsylvania  today,  because  the 
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wilderness  areas  have  been  restricted,  the  early  destruction  of  game 
was  allowed  to  go  too  far,  and  the  number  of  hunters  is  already  so 
large  in  this  comparatively  small  Commonwealth  that  the  demands 
exceed  the  normal  wild  production.  Thus  it  is  regularly  augmented 
by  stock  from  elsewhere. 

Rabbits  are  usually  brought  in  annually  because  these  animals 
are  shot  every  year  actually  by  the  millions.  Certain  exotic  forms  of 
game  birds,  such  as  the  ringneck  pheasant,  and  Hungarian  and 
Chukar  partridges,  have  been  introduced,  not  only  to  give  the  sports- 
men additional  kinds  of  game  but  to  relieve  the  burden  of  shooting 
from  our  native  game  birds  so  that  they  will  have  a chance  to  survive. 
In  addition,  the  Game  Commission  and  the  sportsmen  have  united  in 
a program  to  trap  game,  particularly  rabbits,  from  natural  propaga- 
tion areas,  such  as  the  grounds  of  State  and  municipal  institutions, 
privately-owned  estates,  and  other  areas  where  no  hunting  is  allowed, 
for  redistribution  on  public  shooting  grounds. 

Education 

Of  no  less  importance  in  any  well  moulded  wildlife  program  is 
that  of  educating  people  to  aid  in  public  undertakings.  Thus,  public 
relations  activities  through  the  use  of  lectures,  motion  pictures,  ex- 
hibits, bulletins,  pamphlets,  posters,  etc.,  are  constantly  being  carried 
on.  The  Commission’s  monthly  magazine,  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
News,  is  a valuable  educational  medium,  subscribed  to  by  many 
sportsmen  and  others  interested  in  wildlife  conservation.  This  maga- 
zine contains  thirty-two  well  illustrated  pages,  outlining  what  the 
Game  Commission  and  the  sportsmen  are  doing  from  month  to  month, 
thus  creating  better  cooperation  between  the  sportsmen  and  the  cus- 
todians of  their  sport.  The  subscription  fee  is  fifty  cents  a year. 

Revenue 

Every  large  business  demands  an  efficient  and  accurate  control  of 
its  finances,  and  the  accounting  and  budgeting  of  expenditures  aggre- 
gating upwards  of  $1,500,000  annually  requires  careful  planning  and 
supervision. 

The  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  hunters’  licenses,  fines,  special 
permits,  etc.,  is  used  in  carrying  on  the  numerous  activities  of  the 
Commission.  Salaries  and  traveling  expenses  for  all  the  field  and  office 
forces  come  from  this  fund.  It  is  also  used  to  purchase  game  for  re- 
stocking, food  for  game,  lands  which  are  to  be  used  for  refuges  and 
hunting  grounds,  houses  for  refuge  keepers,  etc.  Out  of  it  comes  also 
the  money  to  pay  bounties  on  predatory  animals,  expenses  for  lec- 
tures, motion  pictures,  bulletins,  etc. 

The  Commission’s  regular  program  has  been  in  some  cases,  and 
will  be  in  others,  greatly  augmented  through  appropriations  made 
available  for  certain  cooperative  research  and  restoration  projects, 
to  wit: 

Under  a Federal  Wildlife  Aid  bill  passed  by  the  1937  Congress, 
the  excise  tax  on  sporting  arms  and  ammunition  heretofore  deposited 
in  the  General  Fund  of  the  Federal  Government,  is  now  earmarked 

(Turn  to  Page  22) 
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COMMON  WEASEL 

Mustela  noveboracensis  noveboracensis  (Emmons) 

[From  the  Latin  mustela,  meaning  weasel, 
and  noveboracensis , meaning  of  New  York.) 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION:  Yellowish-brown  above,  yellowish  white  below.  Turns 
white  in  severe  winters  in  our  northern  counties.  Tail  black  tipped  from  a half  to 
a third.  Ears  rounded.  Five  toes  on  all  feet,  soles  of  feet  hairy. 

The  weasel  is  one  of  the  most  ruthless  killers  in  the  animal  world  and  often  kills 
more  than  it  can  eat.  Its  voracious  appetite  has  proved  its  undoing  on  more  than  one 
occasion  despite  its  cleverness. 

It  is  found  generally  and  abundantly  throughout  the  State,  and  lives  in  the  holes 
of  other  animals,  in  rock  piles  or  hollow  logs. 

The  gestation  period  is  said  to  be  about  74  days.  The  young  are  born  usually 
in  April  and  May,  and  an  average  litter  numbers  five  or  six. 

The  young  are  blind  for  about  nine  days,  but  the  moment  they  are  able  to  see 
the  mother  takes  them  with  her  on  her  bloodthirsty  trips. 

The  weasel  has  an  exceptionally  keen  sense  of  smell  and  hearing.  It  climbs 
trees  expertly  and,  like  all  mammals,  can  swim  if  necessary.  It  has  numerous  very 
sharp  teeth  and  emits  a very  disagreeable  odor  when  attacked. 

The  speed  and  agility  of  the  weasel  are  almost  unbelievable,  and  his  actions  at 
times  are  so  lightning  quick  that  they  can  hardly  be  followed. 

The  chief  item  of  food  eaten  throughout  the  year  is  small  mammals,  and  of 
these  mice  form  by  far  the  largest  share.  The  common  assumption  that  weasels 
subsist  chiefly  on  blood  has  been  discarded  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge  of 
the  animals’  food  habits. 

The  Bonaparte’s  and  least  weasels  are  closely  related  to  the  common,  or  New 
York,  weasel  and  are  quite  similar  to  it  in  form  and  habits.  Their  range  within  the 
Commonwealth  is,  however,  not  so  widespread. 
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GRAY  FOX 


Urocyon  cinereoargenteus  cinereoargenteus  ( Schreber ) 

[From  the  Greek,  urocyon,  meaning  tail-dog,  and 
Latin,  cinereoargenteus,  meaning  gray-silvered. ] 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION:  Sooty  gray  mixed  with  black  above,  darker  along  the 
middle  of  the  back  and  on  the  top  of  the  tail.  Noticeable  trace  of  reddish-brown 
separates  gray  upper  parts  and  huffy  brown  under  parts.  Inside  of  ears,  and  bib 
beneath  throat,  white.  Tail  black-tipped.  Average  weight  about  8 pounds. 

The  home  life  of  the  gray  fox  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  red  fox.  Its  gesta- 
tion period  lasts  between  50  and  60  days,  the  young,  usually  three  to  five  in  number, 
being  born  in  March  or  April. 

Its  food  habits  also  are  relatively  the  same,  although  it  is  believed  to  kill  more 
small  game  than  the  red  fox.  The  gray  fox  climbs  readily,  but  the  red  fox  does  not. 


RED  FOX 

Vulpes  fulva,  fulva  ( Desmarest ) 

[From  the  Latin,  vulpes,  meaning 
a fox,  and  fulva,  meaning  yellow.) 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION:  Reddish-yellow  above,  white  below.  Long  bushy  tail 
yellowish  mixed  with  black,  tipped  with  white.  Dark  ears  and  feet.  Total  length 
about  3 feet;  average  weight  about  10  pounds. 

Dog-like  in  appearance,  but  gifted  with  a far  greater  cunning,  the  red  fox  is 
generally  distributed  throughout  Pennsylvania.  They  live  in  natural  dens. 

The  mating  takes  place  in  late  winter  and  the  young  are  born  fifty-one  days  later. 
At  birth  the  cubs  resemble  common  kittens.  Their  eyes  do  not  open  until  about  the 
tenth  day  and  they  remain  constantly  in  the  den  for  four  or  five  weeks. 

Although  foxes  eat  unsparingly  of  such  choice  dainties  as  small  game  birds  and 
mammals,  poultry,  fruits  and  berries,  they  also  consume  many  mice  and  other 
rodents,  fish,  carrion  and  snakes. 
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and  will  be  made  available  to  the  several  states  for  wildlife  restoration 
in  pro  rata  share  according  to  their  respective  areas  and  hunting  pop- 
ulations. Through  this  piece  of  farsighted  legislation,  Pennsylvania 
shall  be  able  to  extend  certain  phases  of  her  game  administration  pro- 
gram. The  money  may  be  used  only  for  wildlife  restoration  projects, 
including  such  items  as  the  purchase  of  game  lands,  developing  food 
and  cover  for  wildlife,  scientific  research,  etc.  The  possibilities  for 
furthering  the  rehabilitation  of  America’s  game  supply  under  the  bill 
are  far-reaching  and  Pennsylvania  expects  to  take  full  advantage 
of  them. 


The  Future  of  Game  in  Pennsylvania 

It  now  appears  that,  so  long  as  we  have  game  refuges,  seasons  and 
bag  limits  intelligently  controlled  and  regulated,  an  adequate  annual 
income  properly  to  administer  the  work  generally,  and  a body  of 
sportsmen  and  other  citizens  fully  awake  to  the  needs  of  wildlife,  we 
shall  have  for  years  to  come  a variety  and  quantity  of  game  in  Penn- 
sylvania of  which  we  may  justly  be  proud.  How  may  the  average 
citizen  help  the  Game  Commission  in  assuring  an  abundance  of  these 
wild  creatures? 


Winter  Feeding 

Every  boy  and  girl,  every  farmer,  every  sportsman  who  is  inter- 
ested in  game  and  other  beneficial  wildlife  may  help  the  Game  Com- 
mission by  feeding  birds  and  animals  in  winter.  Town  people  may 
feed  the  small  birds  which  live  near  their  homes.  Farmers  may  care 
for  the  bobwhites  and  ringnecks  which  live  on  or  near  their  farms ; 
Boy  Scouts  and  members  of  similar  organizations  may  build  shelters 
in  the  woods,  and  feed  the  rarer,  wilder  creatures.  Railroad  engineers 
may  distribute  food  along  the  tracks,  and  rural  mail  carriers  at 
roadside  brush  patches  where  rabbits  and  birds  live. 

The  making  of  a permanent  feeding  counter  may  take  some  time 
and  material,  and  feeding  shelters  may  be  made  with  almost  any 
degree  of  elaborateness.  Simple  shelters  are  probably  best,  however, 
and  the  placing  of  food  in  natural,  sheltered,  sunny  situations  will 
nearly  always  bring  good  results. 

Corn  on  the  cob  may  be  fastened  to  sharpened  sticks  so  that  it  will 
remain  above  the  snow  for  rabbits,  turkeys,  deer,  and  other  grain 
eaters.  Grit  should  he  mixed  with  grain,  for  snow  covers  the  small 
pebbles  just  as  it  does  the  natural  food,  and  grit  is  needed  by  birds 
whose  gizzards  crush  the  hard  seeds.  For  further  information  on  this 
subject  write  for  Bulletin  11 — “More  Food  for  Upland  Game.” 


Controlling  Enemies  of  Game 

Stray  dogs  which  chase  deer  and  rabbits  indiscriminately,  and 
abandoned  house  cats  which  play  havoc  with  small  game  and  song 

(Turn  to  Page  30) 
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RUFFED  GROUSE 

Bonasa  umbellus  umbellus  ( Linnaeus ) 

( Official  Sfafe  Game  Bird) 

[From  Latin,  bonasa,  meaning  a bison, 
and  umbellus,  meaning  an  umbrella.] 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION:  About  the  size  of  a bantam  chicken,  with  a broad  fan- 
shaped tail.  Upper  parts  reddish  brown  irregularly  marked  with  black,  buff,  gray 
and  white.  Ruffs  of  broad  black  feathers  with  greenish  sheen  on  sides  of  neck.  Tail 
reddish  brown  or  gray,  or  of  an  intermediate  shade,  irregularly  barred  and  mottled 
with  black  with  a broad  black  band  near  the  end,  and  a gray  tip.  Some  birds  have  a 
silver  tail  and  red  ruffs.  Throat  and  breast  buff.  Under  parts  white  tinged  with  buff 
and  barred  with  black  or  dark  brown,  the  bars  being  more  or  less  indistinct  on  the 
breast  and  belly  but  stronger  on  the  sides.  Average  size  about  16  to  18  inches.  Average 
weight  of  Pennsylvania  birds  about  1 V3  pounds. 

There  was  a time  when  the  ruffed  grouse  was  generally  distributed  throughout 
all  the  mountainous  counties.  In  late  years,  however,  several  factors  have  combined 
to  limit  its  range  in  some  sections  and  extend  it  in  others.  It  is  cyclic  in  nature,  like 
the  Varying  Hare,  and  has  its  “peak”  and  “low”  over  regular  periods  of  from  seven 
to  ten  years. 

The  grouse  is  a creature  of  personality.  Protectively  colored,  he  waits  until  he 
is  almost  trod  upon,  then  flushes  with  a startling  whirr  of  wings  which  leaves  the 
unsuspecting  hunter  thunderstruck. 

In  the  spring  the  male  struts  and  drums  at  chosen  spots  in  the  woodland.  Ruffs 
raised,  tail  fully  spread  and  elevated,  he  beats  his  wings  rapidly  through  the  air 
thereby  producing  the  drumming  sound  for  which  he  is  so  famous. 

The  nest  is  usually  a hollow  lined  with  leaves.  The  eggs,  which  average  7 to  14  in 
number  as  a rule,  are  pale  buff.  Incubation  lasts  about  24  days. 

In  winter  their  tracks  show  clearly  the  impression  made  by  the  long,  hardened 
scales  on  the  toes  which  serve  as  “snowshoes.”  Their  food  consists  of  wild  fruits  and 
seeds,  insects,  tender  buds  and  twigs,  succulent  green  vegetation,  etc.,  as  are  seasonal. 


WOODCOCK 

Philohela  minor  ( Gmelin ) 

[Derived  from  Greek  philohela,  meaning 
bog  and  Latin  minor , meaning  smaller.] 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION:  Upper  parts  dark  brown  and  black,  the  feathers  barred, 
margined,  and  speckled  with  buffy  brown  and  gray.  Wing  coverts  buffy  brown 
barred  with  darker  brown.  Under  parts  buffy.  Back  of  crown  black  crossed  with 
buffy  bars.  Tips  of  tail-feathers  gray  above  and  silvery  white  underneath.  Long 
snipe-like  bill.  Large  eyes,  in  back  of  head.  Short  legs.  Sexes  colored  alike,  female 
slightly  larger.  Length  about  11  inches;  weight  about  8 ounces. 

In  spring  the  Woodcock  must  be  sought  in  some  bushy  swale,  along  the  borders 
of  a marsh,  or  near  a small  stream  where  the  low  banks  are  constantly  moist  and 
where  brush  and  old  logs  give  this  retiring  species  a retreat.  Here  they  bore  in  the 
mud  with  their  long  bills  searching  for  food,  which  consists  largely  of  earthworms. 
They  also  eat  numerous  beetles,  grubs  and  other  insects.  When  disturbed  they  fly  up 
rapidly  and  erratically,  their  wings  whistling  musically  as  they  take  off. 

The  spring  courtship  flight  of  the  Woodcock  is  remarkable.  On  warm  evenings 
the  males  bleat  in  their  favorite  haunts,  then,  as  darkness  descends,  mount  on 
whistling  wings  higher  and  higher,  until  they  are  far  above  the  earth.  They  then 
hurl  themselves  back  and  forth  as  they  start  pitching  toward  the  earth,  the  while 
producing  a twittering  sound  with  their  throats  as  they  drop  at  considerable  speed, 
to  alight  not  far  from  the  point  at  which  they  started. 

Protectively  colored,  the  incubating  bird  is  very  difficult  to  see  and  is  not  often 
flushed  from  her  nest,  a mere  depression  in  the  leaves,  usually  in  more  or  less  open 
woodland.  The  eggs,  from  3 to  4 in  number,  are  buffy  brown  spotted  with  darker 
brown. 
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RINGNECK  PHEASANT 

Phasianus  colchicus  torquatus  ( Linnaeus ) 

(From  the  Latin  phasianus,  meaning  a pheasant;  the  Greek  colchicus,  meaning  an  an- 
cient province  in  Asia  Minor;  and  the  Latin  torquatus,  meaning  wearing  a collar.] 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION:  Adult  Males:  bill,  grayish-yellow;  iris  of  eye,  straw 
colored;  bare  papillar  space  around  eye,  bright  crimson.  Upper  part  of  head,  brown- 
ish-green, remainder  deep,  iridescent  green.  Distinct  white  band  almost  surrounds 
neck.  Breast,  reddish-purple;  flank  feathers,  golden-brown  tipped  with  shining 
purple.  Back,  yellowish-red;  rump,  light  bluish-green.  Long  tail,  light  brown  fringed 
with  purple  tint  and  crossed  with  bars  of  darker  brown.  Females:  general  mottled 
brown.  Adult  Males:  length  approximately  35  inches  including  tail.  Average  weight 
2.85  pounds.  Females:  length  roughly  24  inches  including  tail.  Average  weight  2.30 
pounds. 

As  a general  rule,  the  ringneck  pheasant  prefers  to  live  in  the  richer,  low-lying 
agricultural  lands  where  there  is  an  interspersion  of  brush,  swales  and  other  small, 
untilled  areas.  It  feeds  largely  on  weed-seeds,  insects,  and  tender  greens  in  summer, 
and  waste  grains  in  winter.  < 

The  birds  are  polygamous,  and  as  the  breeding  season  approaches  in  late  March 
or  early  April,  the  cocks  are  commonly  seen  and  heard  strutting  about  their  “crow- 
ing areas.”  Thus,  they  gather  around  them  small  harems  for  which  they  strenuously 
fight  against  other  wandering  males. 

Nests  are  made  about  mid- April,  usually  along  some  brushy  fence  row,  or  in 
the  outer  edge  of  a hay  field  where  they  or  their  occupants  are  frequently  destroyed 
during  the  mowing  season.  Usually  twelve  eggs  about  one-half  the  size  of  a common 
chicken  egg,  ranging  in  color  from  a rich  olive-brown  to  a light  bluish-green,  are 
laid.  Incubation  lasts  twenty-four  days.  During  winter  the  birds  congregate  in  large 
flocks  where  cover  and  good  conditions  are  favorable,  scattering  again  in  the  spring. 


BOBWHITE  QUAIL 

Co linus  virginianus  virginianus  ( Linnaeus ) 

(From  the  Latin  colinus,  meaning  rustic 
swain,  and  virginianus,  meaning  of  Virginia.] 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION:  Male,  dark  head  mottled  with  gray  and  red-brown. 
White  throat  and  prominent  white  eye  line;  white  spots  on  neck.  Back  and  breast 
mottled  with  gray,  pinkish  brown,  buff,  black  and  white.  Scapulars  bordered  with 
buff.  Rump  and  tail  gray.  Belly  white,  barred  with  black.  Flanks  rusty  red,  feathers 
margined  with  white.  Female  colored  similarly  but  with  yellow  throat  and  eye  line. 
Length  about  8V2  inches.  Average  weight  about  6 ounces. 

Bobwhites  are  very  sociable  and  wander  about  in  flocks  searching  for  food. 
They  roost  together  on  the  ground  in  a compact  ring,  heads  out  and  tails  together. 
In  the  winter  they  frequent  old  weed-patches,  briar  thickets,  or  cornfields  where 
the  stalks  have  been  left  standing.  Being  protectively  colored,  they  usually  do  not 
flush  until  they  are  virtually  tramped  upon.  When  a flock  is  disturbed  they  rush 
into  the  air  on  noisy  wings  and  scatter  in  all  directions.  Soon  afterwards  they  begin 
to  call  to  each  other  and  the  flock  reassembles.  In  the  spring  the  covies  break  up  and 
the  male  birds  mount  favorite  fence-posts,  or  low  boughs,  and  give  the  clear  “bob- 
white”  whistle  which  almost  everyone  knows  so  well. 

In  food  habits  the  quail  is  our  most  beneficial  bird.  All  kinds  of  insects  and  weed 
seeds  make  up  its  bill-of-fare.  It  is  very  fond  of  all  kinds  of  wild  berries,  particularly 
mulberries,  and  in  winter  lives  upon  dried  wild  fruits,  dried  grasses  and  leaves  of 
weeds,  waste  grain,  etc. 

Both  the  male  and  female  share  the  duties  of  incubating  the  eggs,  which  aver- 
age in  number  from  12  to  24  and  are  pure  white.  The  incubation  period  lasts  24  days. 

Occasionally  the  mother  quail  loses  her  life  while  the  chicks  are  still  quite 
young.  Under  such  conditions,  the  male  bird  assumes  responsibility  for  the  brood 
and  cares  for  them  until  grown. 
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HUNGARIAN  OR  EUROPEAN  PARTRIDGE 

Perdix  perdix  perdix  ( Linnaeus ) 

[From  the  Latin  perdix,  meaning  a partridge.) 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION:  Head,  buffy-gray,  with  chestnut-colored  mask  cover- 
ing face.  Breast,  gray  frequently  showing  chestnut-colored  horseshoe  in  center. 
Small  red  patch  behind  eye;  bill,  bone  colored.  Back  and  rump  reddish-gray,  barred 
with  chestnut.  Wings,  brownish-gray  with  creamy-white  marking  on  coverts;  in 
male  birds  these  distinctive  marks  are  slender,  straight  bars  running  parallel  to  main 
body  axis,  but  in  females  they  are  in  the  form  of  a small  cross.  Adult,  cocks  and  hens, 
length  11  to  13  inches;  wingspread  approximately  20  inches;  weight  12  to  15  ounces. 
General  shape  similar  to  bobwhite  quail  but  body  nearly  twice  as  large. 

The  Hungarian  Partridge,  native  of  continental  Europe,  thrives  in  the  rich 
farming  sections  where  wheat  and  other  grains  represent  the  principle  agricultural 
crops.  The  birds  are  commonly  found  in  comparatively  open  territory  and  usually 
seek  heavy  cover  only  when  pursued  by  enemies. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  months  the  Huns  feed  largely  on  waste  grain,  and 
weed  seeds  picked  up  in  open  wheat  fields.  In  early  spring  tender  greens  are  added 
to  the  diet,  while  insects  form  a large  portion  of  the  summer  menu. 

In  general  habits  they  are  much  like  our  native  bobwhites.  In  the  spring  the 
covies  break  up  and  the  birds  pair  off  to  mate.  The  female  usually  dominates  the 
courting  and  each  appears  most  particular  in  the  selection  of  its  mate. 

Usually  in  early  May  the  hen  picks  out  a nesting  site  along  the  edge  of  some 
cultivated  field,  along  a roadside,  or  elsewhere.  Normally  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pale, 
olive  eggs  about  the  size  of  a pigeon’s  are  laid  in  a shallow  nest  scooped  out  of  the 
ground.  The  females  incubate  the  eggs  for  roughly  twenty-four  days. 

The  small  fuzzy  chicks  leave  the  nest  soon  after  hatching  and  during  the  next 
four  months  are  painstakingly  cared  for  by  both  the  cock  and  the  hen. 

One  or  more  family  groups  remain  together  during  the  winter  months  in  single 
covies,  which  usually  number  about  fifteen  birds.  Apparently  able  to  withstand 
severe  weather  exceptionally  well,  the  birds  are  frequently  seen  tunneling  down 
through  the  snow  searching  for  waste  grain  left  in  the  broad,  open  wheat  fields. 


Plots  planted  with  food  near  good  cover  are  essential  to  proper 
wildlife  management. 
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OTTER 

OTTER 

Lutra  canadensis  ( Schreber ) 

[From  the  Latin  lutra,  meaning  otter, 
and  canadensis,  meaning  of  Canada.] 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION:  Deep  rich  brown  above,  paler  below  and  on  cheeks 
and  chin.  Length  from  45  to  55  inches.  Weight  from  15  to  20  pounds.  Body  tube-like 
with  rounded  head.  Legs  short.  All  feet  webbed,  hind  feet  larger.  Soles  hairy.  Five 
toes  on  each  foot. 

The  otter  is  an  animal  invariably  found  close  to  water  and  one  which  spends 
much  of  its  life  actually  in  the  streams  or  ponds.  An  expert  swimmer  capable  of 
extensive  overland  journeys  made  with  no  great  effort,  the  ideal  home  of  the  otter 
is  a chain  of  small  ponds  and  streams  of  clear  fresh  water  which  abound  with  fish 
and  present  widely  different  types  of  beds  and  banks.  Along  such  water  courses,  the 
animals  appear  to  travel  in  circuits  with  “time-table  regularity,”  covering  as  much 
as  seven  or  eight  miles  during  a single  night. 

Traveling  as  a rule  alone  and  at  the  most  only  in  family  groups  numbering  only 
three  or  four,  the  principal  food  of  the  otter  is  fish  of  various  species.  Frogs,  salaman- 
ders, and  shellfish,  especially  crayfish  do,  however,  at  times  form  an  appreciable 
part  of  the  annual  diet. 

Though  easily  tamed  and  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  pets,  they  are  also  valiant 
fighters.  Caught  in  traps,  they  will  frequently  kill  themselves  in  ferocious  attempts 
to  escape,  and  are  one  of  the  few  animals  known  successfully  to  attack  beavers. 

Little  is  known  about  the  breeding  habits  of  the  otter.  They  are  believed  to  pair 
off  and  mate  usually  in  late  February  or  early  March.  Roughly  sixty  days  after  mat- 
ing, the  young  cubs  or  kits,  usually  two,  are  born  in  the  nest,  located  in  most  cases 
in  a blind  passage  leading  from  the  underground  tunnel  system  which  forms  the 
home.  The  eyes  remain  closed  for  several  weeks.  When  a month  old,  the  mother 
teaches  them  to  swim  and  feed.  Apparently  not  weaned  until  about  the  end  of  the 
fourth  month,  the  family  group  remains  intact,  as  a rule,  until  early  winter. 
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BEAVER 

Castor  Canadensis  ( Linnaeus ) 

[From  the  Latin,  castor,  meaning  a beaver 
and  canadensis,  meaning  of  Canada.) 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION:  Dark  brown  above,  pale  chocolate  below.  Tail  broad, 
flat  and  scaled,  from  10  to  15  inches  long.  Total  length  about  42  inches;  average 
weight  40  to  50  pounds.  Five  toes  on  each  foot;  fore-feet  small  and  unwebbed,  hind 
foot  large  and  webbed. 

The  beaver  is  one  of  the  most  diligent  workers  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Its  home 
is  occasionally  a hole  in  a steep  stream  bank,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  a dome-shaped 
structure  situated  in  the  pond  formed  by  the  construction  of  a dam  across  some 
stream.  In  building  their  dams  and  houses,  which  are  always  kept  in  the  best  of  re- 
pair, in  cutting  trees  and  limbs  and  floating  them,  and  in  placing  them  and  packing 
the  mud  to  hold  them,  they  have  proved  themselves  true  engineers.  They  do  not, 
as  is  commonly  said,  use  their  tails  for  trowels,  but  they  do  slap  its  broad  flat  surface 
on  the  water  as  a warning  signal. 

The  food  of  the  beaver  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  bark  and  tender  twigs 
of  various  kinds  of  trees,  chiefly  aspen.  The  animals  obtain  this  material  by  gnawing 
down  trees  along  the  stream  banks.  The  small  limbs  are  then  chewed  off  and 
dragged  through  the  water  to  a place  of  storage,  usually  in  the  mud  of  their  home 
pond.  When  food  trees  become  scarce  near  the  home  dam  they  sometimes  build 
canals  in  which  to  float  food  from  farther  back  in  the  forest. 

Beavers  apparently  pair  for  life,  and  the  dam  and  home  represent  a true  family 
unit.  The  mating  occurs  in  late  February  and  early  March  and  the  young  are  born 
in  late  April  or  early  May.  They  number  from  two  to  eight,  and  remain  in  the  par- 
ental home  and  dam  for  about  a year,  then  moving  oflf  to  form  colonies  of 
their  own. 


BEAVER 
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birds,  are  a terrific  menace  and  must  be  kept  under  control  at  all 
times.  As  this  was  being  written  fifteen  helpless  baby  bobwhite 
chicks,  just  hatched,  were  brought  into  the  office  because  a stray  cat 
had  just  killed  their  parents. 

In  an  effort  to  stop  the  former  practice  of  dropping  unwanted 
cats  along  the  public  highways,  where  they  are  forced  to  prey  upon 
valuable  wildlife  or  starve,  the  law  now  imposes  a penalty  upon  those 
who  are  so  thoughtless.  It  is  far  more  humane  to  kill  cats  which  are 
not  wanted,  than  to  force  upon  the  birds  and  small  game  a fiendish 
enemy. 

Crows  are  not  altogether  undesirable  by  any  means.  Their  great- 
est damage  is  done  in  the  spring  months,  but  when  they  band  together 
during  winter  and  forage  in  fields  by  the  thousands,  the  occasional 
covey  of  quail  or  rabbit  is  likely  to  suffer  from  these  sturdy,  com- 
munistic, and  ever-hungry  creatures.  Crows  are  very  abundant;  they 
are  intelligent  and  hardy,  and  will  live  long  after  many  of  our  larger 
and  more  popular  forms  of  wildlife  have  become  extinct.  Therefore, 
we  need  not  be  concerned  about  the  destruction  of  crows,  and  the 
shooting  of  them  is  to  be  encouraged  where  the  game  of  the  country- 
side is  likely  to  suffer  because  of  a superabundance  of  these  birds. 

The  control  of  foxes,  weasels,  and  wildcats  is  handled  largely  by 
those  who  trap  for  fur  and  bounty.  Local  abundance  of  any  predatory 
animal  may  demand  special  attention,  however,  and  at  such  times  all 
citizens  should  regard  the  problem  as  one  to  be  solved  personally. 
Hawks  and  owls,  generally  speaking,  are  not  serious  enemies  of  game, 
yet  when  we  have  an  invasion  of  goshawks,  such  as  sometimes  occurs 
when  food  is  scarce  in  the  far  north,  everyone  must  work  together  to 
eliminate  these  savage  game  destroyers  lest  they  seriously  deplete 
the  supply  of  ruffed  grouse. 

Saving  Wildlife  Habitats 

If  game  and  wildlife  are  to  be  preserved  they  must  have  cover  and 
food — a good  home.  The  grapevine  tangle,  the  thicket  of  blackberry 
vines,  the  upgrown  stream  bank,  the  fencerow  thicket, — these  all 
give  game  and  beneficial  birds  a home,  shelter  from  the  wind  and  cold, 
and  protection  from  their  enemies  of  earth  and  air.  Not  only  may 
such  tangles  be  preserved  to  good  advantage,  but  additional  planting 
of  food  or  shrubbery  will  often  attract  birds  and  game. 

If  corn  and  other  grain  is  left  standing,  bobwhites  will  usually 
gather  because  of  the  food  and  shelters  furnished  in  such  a field.  Any 
grain,  planted  at  random,  is  likely  to  attract,  as  a shelter  or  nesting 
ground,  many  species  of  small  birds  valuable  because  of  their  insect- 
eating propensities.  Broom  corn  and  other  grains  furnish  excellent 
food  and  cover.  For  further  information  on  this  subject  write  for 
Bulletin  16 — “Wildlife  in  the  Farm  Program.” 

The  lover  of  Nature,  the  Boy  Scout,  the  landowner,  and  the  sports- 
man may  do  a great  deal  throughout  the  year  if  he  simply  bears  in 
mind  the  needs  of  his  friends  of  the  woods  and  fields. 
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Chapter  III 


WILDLIFE  AND  ITS 

ECONOMIC  AND  RECREATIONAL  VALUES 


Wildlife  is  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  most  valuable  assets,  and  its  con- 
servation is  of  vital  importance  to  the  economic,  recreational  and 
physical  well-being  of  our  citizens.  It  has  become  so  important  in  the 
lives  of  our  people  that  almost  $1,500,000  are  contributed  annually 
by  the  sportsmen  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  perpetuate  and  increase 
game,  fur-bearers  and  our  song  and  insectivorous  birds. 

The  pursuit  of  wildlife  in  Pennsylvania,  either  for  monetary  gain 
or  personal  pleasure,  swells  the  coffers  of  every  conceivable  industry 
and  profession.  It  is  a vast  outdoor  bank  whose  health  dividends 
alone  are  so  great  they  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  It 
provides  sport  for  the  hunter,  fur  for  the  trapper,  thrills  for  the 
cameraman,  and  many  happy  days  along  field,  forest  and  stream  for 
countless  others. 

The  value  of  wildlife  to  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  amounts 
to  nearly  thirty  million  dollars  annually.  The  meat  value  alone  of  the 
game  taken  is  about  four  million  dollars,  that  of  the  pelts  of  the  fur- 
bearing animals  two  millions,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  millions 
are  spent  for  game  restoration,  ammunition,  clothing,  and  other  hunt- 
ing and  trapping  equipment,  gas  and  oil,  food  supplies  for  the  camps, 
in  fact,  a hundred  and  one  things  which  could  be  mentioned.  Every 
city  and  village,  and  thousands  of  remote  hamlets  and  farm  homes, 
share  in  this  annual  golden  stream  of  funds  spent  in  the  pursuit  and 
enjoyment  of  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  resources. 

Hunting  probably  furnishes  more  wholesome  outdoor  recreation 
to  a greater  number  of  people  in  Pennsylvania  than  any  other  recog- 
nized sport.  Moreover,  it  pays  large  dividends  on  the  annual  invest- 
ment in  its  perpetuation.  The  urge  to  go  afield  with  gun  and  dog  has 
become  so  great  in  the  past  ten  years  that  it  has  taxed  the  best  efforts 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  to  maintain  a supply  of  wild- 
life adequate  enough  to  satisfy  the  demand. 

True,  wildlife  still  furnishes  many  tons  of  meat  for  the  pot  and 
soft  furs  for  milady’s  coat,  but  these  benefits  are  only  secondary 
compared  with  its  recreational  value.  Trapping,  of  course,  is  still 
essential,  and  remunerative  financially.  It  always  will  be,  provided  it 
is  properly  controlled.  Predatory  species  must  be  kept  in  check  in 
order  that  other  more  valuable  forms  may  be  conserved.  No  one  be- 
grudges the  two  million  dollars  which  go  into  the  pockets  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s rural  trappers  annually,  because  they  realize  that  proper 
control  of  certain  predators,  such  as  the  fox  and  weasel,  and  of  the 
fur-bearers,  including  the  mink,  opossum,  skunk,  beaver  and  musk- 
rat, is  absolutely  essential  in  maintaining  a proper  balance  of  wild- 
life in  general. 

(Turn  to  Page  36) 
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MINK 

Mustela  vison  ( Schreber ) 

[From  the  Latin  mustela , meaning  weasel,  and 
vison  of  which  the  meaning  is  not  quite  clear.] 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION:  Rich  amber-brown,  lighter  on  belly.  Tail  nearly 
black,  occasional  white  chin  or  throat  patch.  Total  length  of  males  from  20  to  25 
inches;  females  from  17  to  20  inches.  Furry  tail,  about  % body  length.  Weight  of 
males  from  l3/4  to  2J/4  pounds;  females  from  1^4  to  1%  pounds.  Five  toes  on  each 
foot.  Body  reptile-like,  head  triangular,  ears  short. 

An  omnivorous  member  of  the  weasel  family,  the  mink  lives  along  many  of  our 
fresh  water  streams.  A valuable  fur-bearer  and  a predator  by  habit,  it  travels  princi- 
pally by  night,  particularly  in  densely  populated  areas.  Thus,  they  are  rarely  seen, 
and  are  known  only  as  they  appear  in  the  form  of  beautiful  and  expensive  fur  wraps. 

Its  favorite  foods  are  freshly  killed  birds  of  almost  every  conceivable  kind,  in- 
cluding domestic  poultry  taken  during  bold  raids  made  on  their  place  of  confine- 
ment. Small  mammals,  fish,  shellfish,  frogs,  toads,  turtles,  turtle  eggs  and  bird’s  eggs 
also  comprise  its  menu. 

The  mink  apparently  chooses  several  mates.  The  females  tend  to  remain  in  one 
general  locality  while  the  males  appear  to  wander  widely  following  along  the  water 
courses.  Mating  takes  place  from  late  February  to  early  April  and  the  young,  num- 
bering anywhere  from  three  to  ten,  are  born  blind  and  practically  naked  some 
six  weeks  thereafter. 

Three  to  four  weeks  afterwards  their  eyes  open,  and  in  late  June  or  early  July 
they  begin  to  travel  about  with  their  mother,  learning  to  capture  food  and  care 
for  themselves. 

Like  silver  foxes,  mink  are  sometimes  raised  in  captivity  for  their  fur.  Because 
of  numerous  difficulties  encountered  in  their  propagation,  however,  it  appears  that 
wild  animals  will  always  supply  the  majority  of  hides. 


MUSKRAT 

Ondatra  zibethica  zibethica  ( Linnaeus ) 

[From  the  Indiana  name  Ondatra  and  the 
Latin  zibethica,  alluding  to  a musky  odor.] 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION:  Brown  above,  varying  in  shade  in  certain  individuals, 
paler  below.  Total  length  about  21  inches;  tail  about  10  inches,  black,  scaly,  sparsely 
haired,  and  flat  on  the  sides.  Average  weight  about  2 pounds.  Four  toes  on  front  feet, 
five  on  hind  feet,  hind  feet  partly  webbed.  Body  compact  and  rat-like.  Fur  water- 
proof, the  soft  under  parts  guarded  by  long,  coarse  hairs. 

Frequenting  watered  areas  of  all  types,  the  muskrat  makes  its  home  either  in 
a typical,  dome-shaped,  reed  house  which  it  constructs  itself,  or  in  a long,  burrowed 
den  it  digs  in  the  stream  bank.  Though  principally  a nocturnal  species,  it  is  not  in- 
frequently seen  during  the  daylight  hours  as  it  swims  through  the  water  or  waddles 
along  the  land’s  edge. 

Essentially  a vegetarian,  the  “mushie’s”  diet  consists  largely  of  the  roots  and  the 
succulent  stems  of  various  water-plants.  Occasionally  it  eats  shellfish  and  similar 
animals,  and  not  infrequently  it  destroys  cultivated  crops  which  may  happen  to  be 
planted  within  easy  reach  of  its  den. 

Muskrats  remain  active  throughout  the  year,  though  their  winter  range  is  some- 
times greatly  restricted  due  to  changing  water  levels  and  ice  conditions.  Frequently 
they  “store”  food  supplies  by  constructing  the  underwater  base  of  their  houses  of 
materials  which  can  be  used  to  feed  upon  when  their  winter  range  is  limited. 

Several  litters  of  young  are  born  each  season.  The  young  number  from  two  to 
ten  and  are  born  naked,  blind  and  practically  helpless.  Their  development,  however, 
is  rapid,  and  this  great  fecundity  doubtless  accounts  for  the  fact  that  they  persist  to- 
day in  appreciable  numbers  throughout  practically  every  section  of  their  original 
range. 
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COMMON  OPOSSUM 

Didelphis  virginianus  ( Linnaeus ) 

[From  the  Greek  didelphis,  meaning  two  wombed, 
and  the  Latin  virginianus,  meaning  of  Virginia.] 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION:  Blackish-gray  with  long,  coarse  black  and  white  outer 
guard  hairs.  Head  and  nose  long  and  slender.  Ears  large,  naked,  and  pink  tipped. 
Total  length  about  3 feet.  Tail,  14  to  15  inches.  Average  weight  from  4 to  7 pounds. 
Five  toes  on  each  foot,  all  with  claws  except  the  thumb  on  hind  foot. 

The  opossum  is  the  American  representative  of  the  so-called  marsupial,  or 
pouched,  animals  of  which  the  Australian  kangaroo  is  best  known.  Among  this 
group  of  mammals,  the  young  are  born  in  an  embryonic  state.  Immediately  after 
birth  they  crawl  into  the  folded  pouch  along  the  abdomen,  where  they  attach  them- 
selves to  the  teats  and  pass  through  the  final  stages  of  development. 

Commonly  found  through  the  wooded  sections  of  their  range,  particularly  in 
the  vicinity  of  swamps,  the  opossum  wanders  slowly  about,  usually  under  the  dark 
cover  of  night. 

Opossums  eat  both  animal  and  vegetable  foods.  Domestic  poultry,  small  mam- 
mals, fish,  amphibia,  carrion  and  an  endless  number  of  fruits  and  berries  are  all 
included  in  the  diet  at  various  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  young  are  born  usually  in  the  late  spring  or  early  summer.  Numbering 
from  four  to  eighteen,  and  highly  undeveloped,  they  crawl  into  the  pouch  and  re- 
main there  until  they  have  finally  become  miniature  models  of  the  parents,  fully 
furred,  open-eyed  and  ready  to  move  about. 

When  about  two  months  old  the  young  scamper  about  on  the  old  one,  often 
clinging  to  her  back  or  tail  and  sometimes  hanging  on  even  when  she  climbs  trees. 
The  long,  prehensile  tail  is  used  in  climbing,  and  the  opossum  can  hang  head  down- 
ward by  it. 

Very  often  when  attacked  by  enemies  the  opossum  will  relax  completely  and 
feign  death,  “play  possum.” 
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COMMON  SKUNK 

Mephitis  mephitis  ( Geoffry ) 

[From  the  Latin  mephitis,  meaning  a bad  odor.) 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION:  Black,  usually  with  two  white  stripes  down  the  back 
onto  the  large,  bushy  tail.  Sometimes  all  black,  except  small  white  patch  on  top  of 
head.  Soft  under  hair  guarded  by  long  coarse  outer  hairs.  Total  length  about  29 
inches.  Tail  about  11  inches.  Average  weight  from  4 to  6 pounds.  Four  curved 
claws  on  fore  and  hind  feet. 

Common  about  the  farm,  and  not  infrequently  living  even  in  smaller  towns 
and  cities,  the  skunk  is  well  known  and  commonly  misunderstood,  or  disliked. 
Due  to  his  unusual  ability  to  spray,  with  uncanny  precision,  an  extremely  unpleas- 
ant smelling  liquid  in  self  defense,  he  is  often  an  unwelcome  guest. 

The  scent  of  the  skunk  is  stored  in  two  sacs  located  just  under  the  skin  on  either 
side  of  the  anal  vent,  to  which  they  are  connected  by  short  ducts.  The  sacs  are  filled 
with  the  liquid,  and  when  danger  threatens  the  animal  raises  its  bushy  tail  and  dis- 
charges the  liquid  from  the  vent  in  the  form  of  a fine  spray.  Through  its  own  force 
the  spray  apparently  can  carry  only  from  eight  to  twelve  feet,  but  when  carried  by 
even  a gentle  wind  it  is  effective  at  much  greater  ranges. 

The  skunk  makes  its  home  in  a burrow,  under  buildings,  in  pipes,  or  in  any 
other  convenient  shelter.  There  it  remains  during  the  daylight  hours,  seeking  its 
food  and  otherwise  moving  about  usually  under  cover  of  darkness. 

It  eats  many  insects,  rats,  mice,  snakes,  frogs,  toads,  salamanders,  and  various 
fruits  and  nuts,  and  occasionally  preys  on  young  rabbits  and  the  eggs  and  young  of 
certain  ground  nesting  birds. 

Usually  only  one  litter  of  young,  two  to  eight  in  number,  is  born  in  late  April 
or  in  May.  When  four  or  five  weeks  of  age,  they  begin  to  travel  with  the  mother  in 
search  of  food. 

The  family  group  remains  together  until  early  winter,  then  hibernates  until 
late  February  or  early  March,  when  they  emerge  from  the  winter  quarters  and  split 
up  to  breed. 


SKUNK 
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Today  Pennsylvania  is  furnishing  sport  for  over  600,000  licensed 
resident  hunters,  to  over  150,000  farmers  and  their  families  who  are 
entitled  to  hunt  without  license,  and  to  over  8,000  out-of-state  hunt- 
ers. The  Game  Commission’s  task  of  furnishing  legitimate  sport  and 
an  ample  supply  of  game  and  fur-bearing  animals  annually  to  this 
great  hunting  population  in  an  industrial  state  with  only  45,000 
square  miles  is  a gigantic  one. 

No  one  begrudges  these  hunters  the  sport  they  derive  in  match- 
ing their  wits  against  the  wily  deer,  the  sagacious  black  bear,  or  the 
game  birds  and  smaller  animals  which  they  love  to  pursue.  No  one 
begrudges  the  nature  students  or  the  scientists  the  pleasure  they 
derive  in  photographing  and  studying  the  creatures  of  the  wild.  No 
one  begrudges  the  millions  of  dollars  which  find  their  way  into  the 
vast  channels  of  industry  and  trade  because  wildlife  attracts  so  many 
people  in  one  way  or  another. 


Over  600,000  hunters  take  to  the  fields  and  woods  in  Pennsylvania  annually. 
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Chapter  IV 

WILDLIFE  AND  ITS  MANAGEMENT 


Large  Game 

Pennsylvania  is  fortunate  in  having  two  of  the  most  popular 
species  of  large  game  on  the  continent.  More  than  that,  it  possibly 
has  a greater  relative  abundance  of  these  animals  than  any  other 
state,  but  they  offer  unique  problems  of  control,  as  you  shall  learn 
in  the  following  brief  paragraphs. 

White-Tailed  Deer:  Largely  through  the  restoration  of  its  deer 
herd,  Pennsylvania  has  become  famous  in  the  conservation  world. 
Beginning  in  1895  with  only  a very  few  hundred  deer  in  the  State, 
the  Game  Commission  inaugurated,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
twentieth  century,  a long-time  game  management  program  which 
employed  certain  sound  but  simple  conservation  measures.  These 
called  for  the  protection  of  the  forests  from  fire,  a system  of  fully 
protected  game  refuges,  and  legal  protection  for  the  female  deer. 

Within  twenty  years  these  actions  produced  surprising  results. 
Pennsylvania  was  developing  into  a state  abounding  with  rapidly 
growing  forests  wherein  lived  a tremendous  herd  of  deer  annually 
affording  sport  and  enjoyment  to  many  of  her  citizens. 

Unfortunately  conditions  had  changed  by  1925.  At  that  time  many 
of  the  forest  areas  had  grown  up  to  a point  where  the  ground  growth, 
and  hence  the  supply  of  deer  food,  was  greatly  reduced.  An  ever- 
increasing  deer  herd  was  being  faced  with  a decreasing  food  supply, 
which  led  to  serious  consequences. 

Today  the  problem  has  grown  even  more  acute.  Thousands  of 
deer  perish  each  winter  simply  because  there  is  not  sufficient  food 
in  the  woods  properly  to  maintain  them.  In  addition,  thousands  of 
others  pressed  by  hunger  have  wandered  out  into  the  farming  dis- 
tricts where  their  foraging  annually  results  in  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  crop  destruction. 

The  present  overpopulation  problem  can  be  corrected  only  by 
reducing  the  deer  herd  to  a point  where  it  can  properly  be  supported 
by  the  true  deer  range.  Until  widespread  lumber  operations  once 
again  are  undertaken  in  the  State  and  low-brush  forests  are  once 
again  common,  Pennsylvania  must  be  content  with  a greatly  reduced 
deer  population. 

Black  Bear:  The  black  bear  and  the  wild  turkey  are  Pennsyl- 
vania’s two  most  highly  prized  sporting  trophies.  During  recent 
years,  the  number  of  persons  hunting  bears  has  come  to  be  nearly 
as  great  as  those  hunting  deer. 

Since  it  is  illegal  to  shoot  cubs  under  one  year  of  age,  and  since 
the  annual  open  hunting  season  is  comparatively  short  and  carefully 
regulated,  the  bear  population  has  been  able  not  only  to  maintain  its 
level  but  to  increase  slightly,  at  the  same  time  allowing  an  annual 
legal  kill  of  approximately  500.  Sometimes  certain  individuals  develop 

(Turn  to  Page  40) 
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WILDCAT 


WILDCAT 

Lynx  rufus  rufus  (Schreber) 

[From  the  Latin  lynx,  ancient  name  of  its  Euro- 
pean kinsman,  and  rufus,  meaning  reddish.] 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION:  Yellowish  brown  above,  sides  spotted  with  dark 
brown;  whitish  below.  Ruffs  on  side  of  head  spotted  and  streaked  with  dark  brown. 
Total  length  about  3 feet.  Tail,  about  4 inches,  top  tipped  with  black,  brownish 
rings  halfway  round,  underpart  whitish.  Black  tipped  ears,  slightly  tufted.  Four  toes 
on  all  feet,  each  with  retractile  toe  nails.  Average  weight  15  to  20  pounds,  though 
some  larger  individuals  have  weighed  more. 

Found  chiefly  in  the  northern  mountain  counties  of  the  State,  the  bobcat  pro- 
vides a touch  of  glamour  and  mystery  for  all  those  who  encroach  upon  his  domain. 
Proud  indeed  is  the  backwoodsman,  hunter,  or  trapper  who  emerges  successful 
after  pitting  his  wits  against  this  all  too  clever  denizen  of  our  rocky,  forested  areas. 

Its  home  is  usually  a den  among  the  rocks,  and  here  the  young,  which  usually 
number  from  three  to  five,  are  born  in  April  or  May.  The  gestation  period  is  about 
55  days.  The  mother  and  kittens  travel  together  throughout  the  summer  and  fall 
months,  and  may  even  remain  united  during  the  following  winter. 

Shy  and  cowardly  as  a rule,  the  wildcat  will  give  battle  when  cornered  or  in 
defense  of  its  young.  Agile  and  cunning,  it  crouches  in  bushes  or  other  hiding  places, 
from  which  it  springs  upon  its  unsuspecting  prey. 

Though  chiefly  a night  hunter,  the  bobcat  occasionally  wanders  about  during 
the  daytime,  especially  at  dusk.  It  can  swim  if  forced. 

Its  menu  includes  small  game  birds  and  mammals,  especially  rabbits,  squirrels, 
and  grouse,  although  it  eats  many  rats  and  mice.  Occasionally  these  comparatively 
small  felines  are  known  to  attack  and  kill  deer,  but  the  individuals  taken  are  usually 
the  smaller  and  weaker  animals  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  culled  from  the  herds. 
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WHITE -TAILED  DEER 

Odocoileus  virginianus  ( Boddaert ) 

(From  Greek  odous,  meaning  tooth,  and  kilo,  meaning 
hollow,  and  Latin  virginianus , meaning  of  Virginia.) 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION:  Reddish  tan  in  summer,  grayish-brown  in  winter. 
Fawns  white-spotted.  Average  length  70  inches;  average  height  at  shoulder  35  inches. 
Average  weight  of  adult  bucks  115  pounds,  hog  dressed;  does,  100  pounds.  New  born 
fawns  weigh  from  4 to  8 pounds. 

The  deer  is  a browsing  animal  and  during  the  warmer  months  feeds  on  various 
green  leaves,  grasses  and  other  forms,  and  on  nuts,  acorns,  and  certain  dried  leaves 
in  the  fall.  In  winter  it  subsists  almost  entirely  upon  the  tender  twig  tips  of  numer- 
ous woody  plants. 

With  the  arrival  of  spring  the  herds  begin  to  scatter.  The  bucks  usually  seek 
some  secluded  section  where  they  may  live  unmolested,  while  the  does  search  out  a 
quiet  place  suitable  for  fawning. 

The  fawns,  numbering  from  one  to  three,  are  born  in  May  and  June.  Within  a 
very  few  hours  after  birth  they  are  able  to  walk  and  run  surprisingly  well.  They  stay 
with  their  mother  through  the  summer  and  sometimes  until  almost  a year  old. 

Late  each  winter  the  male  deer  shed  their  horns.  New  sets  are  grown  during  the 
summer  months  and  while  developing  they  are  covered  with  a soft,  hairy  skin 
known  as  “velvet.” 

With  the  first  frosts,  the  bucks  have  worn  their  antlers  clean  and  shiny  by 
rubbing  them  on  small  trees.  Their  necks  have  begun  to  swell  and  in  early  Novem- 
ber the  mating  season  is  at  its  height.  During  the  rutting  period  the  enraged  males 
struggle  furiously  for  “possession”  of  the  does.  Sometimes  they  lock  their  antlers  and 
die  a painful  lingering  death,  because  they  are  unable  to  separate  themselves. 

With  the  advent  of  severe  weather,  the  small  winter  deer  bands  congregate  in 
the  deeper  valleys,  or  in  the  swamplands,  where  evergreen  growth  offers  the  greatest 
protection  from  the  elements. 
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individualistic  livestock  killing  tendencies,  or  rob  aviaries,  eating 
both  bees  and  honey.  In  such  cases  the  culprits  are  usually  shot  to  pro- 
tect the  landowner.  The  Game  Commission  maintains  a fund  of  $3,000 
a year  to  pay  for  bear  damage  claims. 


Small  Game  Mammals 

The  small  game  mammals  of  the  state  need  no  introduction,  yet 
a brief  discussion  of  them  and  their  place  in  the  wildlife  conservation 
program  is  certainly  in  order.  All  of  them  are  popular,  and  their 
protection  and  increase  is  to  be  greatly  encouraged. 

Cottontail  Rabbit:  The  cottontail  rabbit  is  unquestionably  Penn- 
sylvania’s most  popular  small  game  animal.  Annually  sought  by  five 
or  six  hundred  thousand  eager  hunters,  the  total  kill  of  rabbits  runs 
from  one-and-one-half  to  four  millions  per  year.  Thus,  they  represent 
an  invaluable  natural  resource,  producing  each  year  a wealth  of  rec- 
reational enjoyment  and  an  appreciable  food  supply. 

Even  though  protected  by  relatively  short  open  hunting  seasons, 
the  heavy  shooting  drain  on  the  rabbit  population  has  necessitated 
additional  steps  in  order  to  maintain  an  ample  supply  for  the  hunt- 
ers. During  the  past  twenty  years  many  thousands  of  cottontails 
have  annually  been  purchased  alive  in  the  Middle  West  and  released 
in  Pennsylvania  for  restocking  purposes.  This  practice  has,  however, 
not  proven  particularly  successful,  and  since  the  western  supply 
source  will  not  long  remain  open,  the  Game  Commission  in  1936  inau- 
gurated a new  rabbit  management  program  whereunder  native  rab- 
bits will  be  wild-reared  on  specially  developed  breeding  areas,  from 
which  they  will  be  live-trapped  and  redistributed  in  open  shooting 
territory. 

Varying  Hare:  The  varying  hare  was  never  particularly  abundant 
in  Pennsylvania,  as  its  range  is  confined  to  the  higher  plateaus  in  the 
mountainous  sections  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  remains  today  in 
limited  numbers  and  short  open  hunting  seasons  are  usually  allowed. 
During  recent  years,  however,  the  animals  have  been  entirely  elim- 
inated from  certain  sections  of  their  range  and  greatly  reduced  in 
others  because  heavy  over-browsing  by  deer  has  almost  entirely 
eliminated  the  food  and  cover  upon  which  their  very  existence  de- 
pends. 

Gray  and  Black  Squirrels:  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  gray  squirrels  were  so  numerous  in  Pennsylvania  that  a 
bounty  of  three  pence  was  paid  for  their  destruction. 

The  cutting  of  the  hardwood  forests  and  the  advance  of  civili- 
zation reduced  the  population  appreciably,  but  many  squirrels  now 
remain,  and  during  a short  open  season  the  hunters  annually  take 
approximately  1,000,000  individuals,  which  offer  much  sport  and 
many  pounds  of  valuable  meat. 

Raccoon:  In  Pennsylvania  the  raccoon  plays  a triple  role,  even  to 
a greater  extent  than  the  opossum.  First  he  is  a fur  bearer ; secondly, 
a game  animal ; and  thirdly,  a predator. 

Since  the  animal’s  greatest  state-wide  value  is  in  its  fur,  it  would 
appear  that  the  management  of  the  species  should  primarily  be  con- 
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cemed  with  that  value  and  that  trapping  seasons  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  allow  for  the  taking  of  pelts  not  only  when  prime  but 
also  during  those  periods  when  the  animals  are  active  and  not  in 
hibernation. 

The  hunting  of  raccoons  with  dogs  is  highly  popular  in  certain 
districts,  but  it  is  engaged  in  by  comparatively  few  persons.  Likewise 
serious  predatory  inroads  by  the  raccoon  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  and  usually  both  of  these  situations  can  readily  be  met 
by  localized  action. 


Game  Birds 

The  economic  value  of  our  game  birds  is  greater  than  most  persons 
realize,  and  their  protection  from  this  standpoint  must  also  be  consid- 
ered. 

Ruffed  Grouse:  Cyclic  in  its  tendencies,  the  ruffed  grouse,  like  the 
varying  hare,  has  caused  grave  concern  at  times.  Furthermore,  of 
late  years  the  birds  have  ranged  more  widely,  so  that  today  more  of 
them  are  found  in  the  open  wooded  sections  about  the  farms  than 
in  the  remote  forest  areas.  This  is  not  true  generally  but  occurs  in 
quite  a few  parts  of  the  state  annually. 

Numerous  things  are  likely  to  be  responsible  for  such  a change 
of  environment.  Natural  enemies  may  become  so  abundant  they  force 
the  grouse  to  seek  safety  elsewhere.  For  instance,  where  the  dread 
goshawks  are  numerous  grouse  are  scarce.  Change  of  forest  condi- 
tions also  has  had  a decided  bearing  on  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of 
the  birds  locally,  and  of  course  unfavorable  nesting  seasons,  disease 
and  heavy  hunting  combine  to  deplete  their  numbers. 

Despite  all  these  retarding  factors,  they  hold  their  own  remark- 
ably well  and  between  200,000  and  300,000  are  taken  annually  by 
sportsmen. 

Bobwhite  Quail:  The  Game  Commission  is  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  build  up  and  maintain  an  abundance  of  the  bobwhite.  He  is  by 
far  one  of  the  most  colorful  birds  of  our  farm  lands,  and  aside  from 
furnishing  excellent  hunting  is  a valuable  insect  destroyer.  He  is 
hardy  and  can  hold  his  own  except  in  the  most  severe  weather,  when 
he  is  sometimes  sorely  pressed  for  food.  So  long  as  sportsmen  and 
others  interested  help  control  predators  and  carry  on  winter  feeding 
activities  where  they  know  coveys  of  quail  live,  there  will  never  be 
any  danger  of  exterminating  this  species.  Unlimited  food  and  suit- 
able cover  are  necessary  if  they  are  to  continue  to  thrive.  When  coveys 
are  broken  up  and  scattered  by  hunting,  the  birds  of  one  flock  mingle 
with  birds  of  another,  thus  insuring  a more  virile  stock. 

Among  the  enemies  of  the  bobwhite  are  the  blacksnake,  which 
eats  the  eggs  and  the  young,  the  half-starved  house  cat,  and  the 
Cooper’s  hawk  and  the  goshawk,  which  capture  the  adults.  Fre- 
quently certain  ground-prowlers  also  eat  the  eggs,  and  sometimes 
the  adults.  However,  despite  their  enemies  they  have  been  able  to 
hold  their  own  even  though  in  some  cases  their  ranks  have  been 
seriously  reduced  or  almost  annihilated  by  winters  of  more  than 
average  severity. 

Eastern  Wild  Turkey:  Within  the  Commonwealth  the  turkey 
today  ranks  with  the  black  bear  as  one  of  the  two  most  highly  prized 
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The  Pennsylvania  deer  herd  has  increased  to  the  point  where  it  has  exhausted 
its  food  supply  in  many  sections  of  the  State. 


trophies  of  the  chase.  Protected  by  short  open  hunting  seasons  and 
a carefully  planned  system  of  refuges,  the  wild  turkey  has  gradually 
increased  in  numbers  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  three  decades 
until  the  population  is  now  such  that  it  affords  the  hunters  an  annual 
kill  ranging  from  3,000  to  6,000  birds. 

Ringneck  Pheasant:  The  ringneck  pheasant  was  first  introduced 
into  Pennsylvania  in  the  early  1890’s.  The  Game  Commission  under- 
took the  stocking  and  management  of  the  species  in  1915,  and  the 
birds  are  now  found  at  least  in  limited  numbers  in  almost  every 
county  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  species  thrives  best  in  the  rich  agricultural  lands  in  the  south- 
eastern section  of  the  State.  In  that  district  these  introduced  game 
birds  have  been  known,  with  practically  no  stocking,  to  have  reached 
breeding  season  densities  slightly  in  excess  of  one  bird  to  the  acre. 

The  soils,  food  and  cover  conditions  and  agricultural  practices  in 
the  southeastern  counties  provide  an  ideal  habitat  for  the  bird,  and 
other  sections  of  the  State  probably  never  will  be  able  to  produce  so 
many  pheasants. 

During  recent  years  the  average  number  of  birds  legally  taken 
by  the  hunters  each  season  has  approximated  275,000  or  more  — 
all  males. 

Occasionally  the  birds  are  known  to  have  caused  appreciable 
damage  to  agricultural  crops,  but  such  destruction  usually  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  it  is  far  outweighed  by  the  bene- 
fits produced  through  their  destruction  of  insects.  The  pheasant 
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appears  to  be  one  of  the  few  birds  which  feeds  extensively  on  that 
recently  introduced  oriental  pest,  the  Japanese  beetle. 

There  is  a common  belief  that  ringnecks  kill  young  rabbits  and 
drive  out  the  bobwhite  quail.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  little  or 
no  evidence  to  support  this  belief,  and  both  rabbits  and  quail  are 
frequently  found  in  numbers  where  pheasants  are  common. 

Hungarian  Partridge:  Following  a series  of  different  plantings, 
Hungarian  partridges  are  today  found  in  fair  numbers  in  certain 
of  the  grain  growing  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  Notable  among  these 
are  that  section  of  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  lying  in  the  counties 
of  Northumberland,  Montour,  Union,  Snyder  and  Lycoming,  and  the 
famous  Cumberland  Valley  in  South  Central  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  open  shooting  season  allowed  for 
the  species,  but  the  Game  Commission  in  1937  again  undertook  to 
stock  birds  in  carefully  chosen  districts,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will 
shortly  establish  themselves  as  a worthy  sporting  population  bene- 
ficial to  all  agricultural  interests. 

Chukar  Partridge:  Within  the  last  few  years  the  Game  Commis- 
sion has  been  experimenting  with  the  Chukar  partridge,  a splendid 
bird  imported  from  India.  The  bird  is  also  known  as  the  Indian  hill 
partridge.  In  Hindustani  chukar  designates  a slight  depression  or 
small  bowl-like  hollow  in  the  ground — such  a depression  as  the  part- 
ridge makes  for  itself  at  nesting  time,  and  the  name  is  derived  from 
this. 

There  are  a number  of  sub-species  of  this  interesting  bird,  and 


Experiments  are  being  conducted  with  the  Chukar  Partridge  in  an  effort  to 
provide  a greater  variety  of  game  for  Pennsylvania's  hunters. 
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it  is  no  doubt  possible  that  we  have  individuals  from  several  Indian 
provinces.  Just  what  we  can  expect  of  these  beautiful  and  reputedly 
excellent  sporting  birds  remains  to  be  seen.  Only  a comparatively 
few  have  been  stocked  so  far — not  enough  to  judge  the  readiness  of 
their  acclimation  or  anything  else  about  them.  However,  unusual 
success  is  being  obtained  in  rearing  them  experimentally  at  the  game 
farms. 

Reeves’  Pheasant:  In  1932  the  Commission  began  experimenting 
with  Reeves’  pheasants,  Syrmaticus  reevesi  (Gray), — a bird  which 
has  lived  for  generation  upon  generation  among  the  gnarled  oaks  and 
pines  in  the  very  heart  of  China.  During  that  year  349  were  purchased 
and  released  in  environments  comparable  to  those  of  their  homeland. 
In  later  years  about  200  additional  birds  were  purchased  and  stocked. 
Little  or  nothing  has  been  seen  or  heard  of  them  since,  and  sportsmen 
and  farmers  are  urged  to  report  any  individual  or  flocks  they  observe. 

In  spite  of  its  long  tail,  which  is  sometimes  six  feet  long,  the 
Reeves  is  one  of  the  swiftest  and  strongest  fliers  among  the  pheas- 
ants. 

Woodcock:  Pennsylvania  hunters  enjoy  a reasonable  amount  of 
woodcock  hunting,  although  it  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  northwestern 
portion  of  the  State,  the  marshes  along  the  Delaware,  the  smaller 
lakes  of  the  northeastern  counties,  the  lower  marshes  along  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  its  tributaries,  and  generally  though  not  very  abun- 
dantly in  the  swamp  lands  along  other  streams  and  lakes  throughout 
the  Commonwealth. 


The  Commission  urges  sportsmen  and  farmers  to  report  any  individuals  or  flocks 
of  Reeves  Pheasants  they  observe. 
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Trappers  in  Pennsylvania  yearly  harvest  a fur  crop  of  more  than  a million  dollars. 

Fur-Bearing  Mammals 

In  our  fur-bearers  we  have  an  economic  value,  fluctuating  though 
it  may  be,  according  to  the  annual  fur  markets,  that  warrants  care- 
ful management.  Some  of  the  finest  furs  are  shipped  out  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  great  markets  of  the  country — an  industry  of  which  we 
can  be  justly  proud. 

Muskrat:  In  Pennsylvania,  as  in  the  whole  of  North  America,  the 
muskrat  is  the  State’s  most  valuable  fur-bearer.  Compared  to  the  fish- 
er, the  marten,  or  the  mink,  the  average  price  paid  for  a single  musk- 
rat skin  is  very  small,  amounting  seldom  to  more  than  two  dollars  and 
frequently  to  as  little  as  seventy  cents.  The  aggregate  returns  from 
the  annual  sale  of  millions  of  pelts,  however,  far  surpasses  the  total 
received  through  the  sale  of  any  other  single  species. 

The  muskrat  skin  is  made  up  either  in  its  natural  color  or  is  dyed 
and  sold  under  various  trade  names,  including  “Hudson  seal,”  “river 
mink,”  “ondatra  mink”  and  others. 

The  many  thousands  of  muskrats  annually  trapped  in  Pennsyl- 
vania form  a valued  income  to  many  families,  and  every  effort  is  made 
to  regulate  carefully  the  open  trapping  seasons  so  that  the  pelts  are 
taken  only  when  prime  and  consequently  of  greatest  value  and  so 
that  a constant  supply  of  animals  may  be  maintained  during  the  years 
to  come. 

Common  Skunk:  Following  the  muskrat,  the  skunk  is  Pennsyl- 
vania’s second  most  valuable  fur-bearer.  Though  varying  greatly 
from  year  to  year,  depending  upon  general  market  conditions,  the 
sale  of  skunk  skins  annually  brings  an  income  of  thousands  of  dollars 
to  the  trappers  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Because  of  its  fur  value,  and  because  its  food  habits  are  far  more 
beneficial  than  destructive,  the  skunk  should  be  afforded  carefully 
regulated  legal  protection  which  will  permit  harvesting  the  crop  only 
when  the  furs  are  prime. 

In  towns  and  cities,  where  their  presence  is  often  a source  of  true 
annoyance,  they  can  be  eliminated  usually  by  cleaning  up  garbage 
and  other  refuse  which  attracts  them  to  such  localities.  If  such  sani- 
tary efforts  fail  to  bring  about  the  desired  end,  the  animals  should  be 
destroyed,  but  under  no  conditions  should  legal  protection  be  removed 
from  the  species  in  the  rural  districts  simply  because  they  are  believed 
to  be  injurious  to  the  game  species  in  those  same  localities. 

Common  Opossum:  Occurring  in  numbers  throughout  the  wooded 
sections  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  opossum  represents  a combined 
game  animal,  fur-bearer  and  predator.  Its  importance,  however,  is 
not  relatively  great,  as  few  persons  hunt  it  for  sport,  the  fur  is  not 
of  high  value,  and  its  predatory  habits  probably  are  not  highly 
undesirable.  All  in  all,  the  ’possum’s  greatest  value  possibly  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  representative  of  the  ancient  and  curious 
group  of  marsupial,  or  pouched  animals,  native  to  the  State. 

Mink:  Though  hard  pressed  by  the  trappers  because  of  its  fur 
value,  and  even  though  carried  on  the  bounty  list  for  a few  years,  the 
mink  is  still  common  in  Pennsylvania. 

A valuable  fur-bearer  taken  principally  by  traps,  the  animal  is 
rigidly  protected  by  law,  and  open  trapping  seasons  are  allowed  only 
when  the  fur  is  prime  and  the  greatest  returns  are  obtained  through 
its  sale. 

Beaver:  In  the  early  days  of  American  development,  the  beaver 
represented  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  most  important  natural  resources. 
Like  others,  however,  the  supply  had  become  completely  exhausted 
before  the  arrival  of  the  twentieth  century. 

In  1918,  when  not  a single  wild  beaver  lived  within  the  Common- 
wealth, the  Game  Commission  inaugurated  a program  designed  to 
re-establish  the  species  within  the  State.  A limited  number  of  live- 
trapped  individuals  was  imported  from  certain  of  the  western  states 
and  Canada.  They  were  released  in  several  of  the  more  remote  wilder- 
ness areas  and  were  given  absolute  legal  protection. 

The  program  proved  highly  successful,  with  the  ultimate  result 
that  an  open  trapping  season  was  declared  in  1934  when  more  than 
six  thousand  animals  were  legally  taken.  Several  additional  open 
seasons  have  been  allowed  since  that  time,  and  the  beaver  population 
appears  capable  of  producing  once  again  a sustained  annual  yield 
of  appreciable  value. 

Otter:  Though  apparently  never  unusually  common  throughout 
the  State,  only  comparatively  few  animals  today  remain  alive  within 
the  Commonwealth.  They  are  confined  principally  to  four  counties 
in  northeastern  Pennsylvania  where  they  remain  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  allow  very  short,  carefully  regulated  open  trapping  seasons 
at  various  intervals  of  years. 

In  most  other  sections  of  the  State,  the  advance  of  civilization 
and  stream  pollution  seem  to  have  eliminated  suitable  habits  for  the 
otter.  It  appears,  however,  that  under  sound  management  the  present 
population  can  not  only  be  maintained  but  possibly  increased,  and 
that  there  is  little  reason  to  fear  for  the  extinction  of  the  species. 
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Predatory  Mammals 

The  proper  control  of  predators  is  absolutely  essential  if  more 
valuable  wildlife  is  to  be  safeguarded.  At  the  same  time  the  Game 
Commission  recognizes  that  predators  have  certain  economic  values 
which  cannot  be  ignored.  However,  the  trapper  and  the  payment  of 
occasional  bounties  when  warranted  will  keep  these  creatures  in 
check.  Following  is  a brief  discussion  of  the  species  which  offer  the 
most  serious  problems  at  the  present  time. 

Wildcat:  The  wildcat  has  gradually  been  decreasing  in  numbers 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  the  removal,  in  1937,  of  a bounty  which  had 
been  placed  on  its  head  for  many  years,  at  varying  prices,  will  no 
doubt  insure  its  perpetuation  for  many  years  to  come. 

While  the  wildcat  is  none  too  desirable,  it  should  never  become 
extinct.  It  has  a definite  place  in  the  State’s  conservation  program, 
and  its  preservation,  under  proper  control,  will  always  be  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Game  Commission’s  activities.  Such  a cunning  and 
picturesque  creature,  with  a fair  share  of  beneficial  food  habits,  must 
never  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  wanton  destruction. 

It  has  a certain  fur  value,  although  it  is  comparatively  poor  even 
at  its  best.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
sportsmen  to  consider  the  wildcat  more  as  a game  than  a predatory 
creature,  and  he  is  hunted  assiduously  for  sport  in  a few  sections  of 
the  State.  Those  who  have  participated  in  such  chases  extoll  the 
wildcat’s  virtues  as  a “game”  animal  most  enthusiastically.  The  sport 
should  be  encouraged. 

Red  Fox:  In  Pennsylvania  the  red  fox  contributes  much  toward 
the  fur  industry,  and  in  boom  times  its  pelt,  when  prime,  brought  as 
much  as  $15.00  to  $20.00.  For  years  a reward  was  offered  for  killing 
the  animal,  but  in  1929  the  bounty  was  removed  because  it  was  felt 
that  its  fur  value  alone  would  insure  its  control.  However,  during  the 
last  few  years,  because  the  bottom  literally  dropped  out  of  the  fur 
market,  red  foxes  have  increased  materially. 

Because  of  its  fur  value  and  its  not-to-be  ignored  beneficial  quali- 
ties, however  few  they  might  be,  and  because  it  furnishes  a thrill 
for  the  fox  hunter,  rich  or  poor,  this  splendid  creature  of  our  moun- 
tain ravines  and  wooded  countrysides  is  entitled  to  some  protection, 
under  proper  management. 

The  red  fox  presents  a striking  picture  as  it  lopes,  a solitary 
figure,  across  the  fields  at  sundown,  offering  a challenge  to  our  hunt- 
ing and  trapping  instincts. 

Gray  Fox:  Because  of  its  inclination  to  “tree”  or  “hole  up”  when 
closely  pursued  it  does  not  find  much  favor  in  the  eyes  of  fox  hunters 
who  prefer  the  more  rugged  and  more  sporting  instincts  of  the  red 
fox. 

A bounty  of  $4.00  has  been  paid  on  this  species  for  many  years, 
and  is  still  in  effect.  Since  the  gray  fox  has  little  or  no  fur  value,  this 
method  of  control  is  about  the  only  means  of  properly  keeping  it  in 
check. 

Common  Weasel:  This  little  villain  holds  a prominent  place  on  the 
list  of  predators  in  Pennsylvania,  and  for  years  the  Game  Commis- 
sion has  seen  fit  to  pay  a bounty  on  it. 
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Because  of  the  fur  trapper,  who  is  its  greatest  factor  of  control ; 
because  of  the  farmer  whose  poultry  suffers ; because  of  its  merciless 
onslaughts ; and  because  of  the  sportsman  whose  game  likewise  dis- 
appears in  the  wake  of  its  numerous  raids,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
pay  bounties  on  these  animals  in  the  future. 

Least  Weasel:  Because  of  its  very  small  size — about  seven  inches 
— this  weasel  is  well  fitted  to  ravage  the  run-ways  of  the  mice  and 
other  rodents  upon  which  it  feeds  almost  exclusively.  In  summer  the 
least  weasel  is  a warm-brown  above,  white  below.  It  is  white  in  winter 
in  more  northern  latitudes.  It  is  the  only  weasel  that  does  not  have 
the  black  tip  on  the  tail  in  summer  or  in  winter  pelage.  The  young 
seem  to  be  darker  brown  than  their  parents.  The  young,  usually  num- 
bering from  5 to  6,  are  born  in  May.  Several  specimens  of  half-grown 
least  weasels  have  been  received  in  the  offices  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion in  late  December,  indicating  a late  litter. 

We  have  many  records  of  the  least  weasel,  chiefly  from  the  west- 
ern and  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  although  they  are  supposed 
to  be  comparatively  rare.  It  is  widely  distributed  west  of  the  Al- 
legheny Mountains,  although  only  a few  records  have  been  definitely 
established  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  State.  Two  are  from  Tioga 
County,  one  from  Mifflin  County  and  one  from  Dauphin  County. 

Bonaparte’s  Weasel:  We  have  quite  a number  of  records  of  the 
Bonaparte’s  Weasel,  chiefly  from  the  northern  portion  of  the  State, 
which  would  tend  to  show  that  this  species  is  no  doubt  common  to 
that  latitude.  They  are  about  ten  inches  long,  a rich  mahogany  brown 
above,  with  white  under  parts.  About  one-third  of  the  tail  is  tipped 
with  black.  They  are  white  in  winter  and  practically  all  specimens 
of  this  form  which  have  been  received  at  the  office  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission during  the  cold  months  have  been  in  white  pelage. 
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LOVERS  OF  WILDLIFE 

SHOULD  READ  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 

GAME  NEWS 

The  official  publication  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  describing  the 
latest  activities  of  the  Commission  and 
events  of  importance  to  all  those  inter- 
ested in  Conservation. 


Subscriptions: 

10c  per  Single  Copy 
2 Years  for  $1.00 


SEND  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 


AVOID  ACCIDENTS 


♦ 

Hunting  is  one  of  the  happiest, 
most  healthful  sports.  But  it  can 
be  converted  into  the  worst  sort 
of  tragedy  because  of  some  ac- 
cident, some  carelessness,  some 
indiscretion,  which  costs  the  life 
of  a fellow  hunter,  or  the  loss  of 
an  arm,  leg  or  eye.  Always  be 
careful  with  firearms! 


